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0 
XXI. 
THE FAMILY OF CLANRANALD. 


Tats family, the modern representatives of which claim to be Chiefs of 
the whole Clandonald, was in many respects the most distinguished of 
the race. It has produced warriors seldom equalled, and never surpassed 





-even in the Highlands. This will be clearly proved as we proceed. We 
. have already expressed an opinion as to the family claim to the Chiefship, 


and gave some of the reasons which has driven us to the conclusion that 
the claim is not well founded. Skene, than whom there is no better 
authority, maintains that Donald, the ancestor of Glengarry, was the 
eldest son of Reginald of the Isles, and that Allan, the progenitor of 
Clanranald, must have been the second sun. “ The seniority of Donald,” 
he says, “ is distinctly proved by the fact that on the extinction of the 
family of Moror” (descended from a younger son), “ the family of Moy- 
dart succeeded legally to that property ; consequently, by the law of Scot- 
land, they must have been descended from a younger son than the family 
of Knoydart and Glengarry, and it follows of necessity that the latter 
family must have been that of the Chief.”* That the family of Clan- 


’ ranald is descended from 


VIII. Reetnatp, or Ranald, eighth in descent from Somerled of 
the Isles and Thane of Argyle, is admitted on all hands, and the only 
question is, Whether Allan, the immediate progenitor of the Captains of 
Clanranald was the eldest or the second son? His descendants now stoutly 
maintain that he was the eldest, and that his immediate successors were 
consequently Chiefs of the whole Clandonald. This the reader must be 
left to judge for himself from what has already appeared in the preceding 
chapters, and from any additional information forthcoming as we proceed. 
Reginald was undoubtedly succeeded in a large portion of his extensive 
domains by 


* Por Skene’s remarks in cafenso on this point see pp, 212-216 Celtic Magazine, 
vol. vi. 
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TX, Attan Macponatp or MacRanawp, second of Moydart, and 
other wide territories in the West Highlands and Isles, now impossible 
to detine, as a considerable portion of his father’s possessions went to the 
other sons. Allan fought at the famous battle of Harlaw in 1411, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, with his brother Donald, first of Glen- 
garry, and Dugald, the latter of whom was slain. 

Allan, according to the history of Clanranald,* married “ a daughter 
of John, last Lord of Lorn, and brother of Dugald, Lord of Appin,” by 
whom he had issue— 

1. Roderick, his heir. 

2. Allan, from whom the Sliochd Alain Mhic Alain of Knoydart, 
whose lands returned to Glengarry in 1613, and of whose representatives 
nothing is known. 

3. John, issue extinct. 

He died at Castletirrim in 1419, a few months after his father, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 

X. Roperick Macponap, third of Moydart, better known among the 
Highlanders as “ Ruari Mac Alain,” He was a man of great courage, 
and, very early in life, distinguished for his valour and daring. He 
supported the Earl of Ross in his contentions with the Crown, joined him, 
in 1429, in his expedition against Inverness, when, according to the M8. 
History of the Mackintoshes, after the King set him at liberty, “he collected 
a band of men accustomed to live by rapine, fell upon Inverness, pillaged 
and burnt the houses.” Roderick afterwards fought against the King’s 
troops in Lochaber under Donald Balloch, on which occasion the Earl of 
Mar, commanding the Royal army, was wounded, while Allan, Earl of 
Caithness, was slain, and many of their followers put to the sword. The 
King’s army was completely defeated and overthrown.t In 1455 Roderick 
joined in a Macdonald raid to Sutherland, when they were defeated at 
Skibo by Neil Murray, and fled back into Ross. They soon, however, 
returned, and were met by the Sutherland men, commanded by Robert, 
brother of the Earl of Sutherland, on the sands of Strathfleet, “ when 
ther followed a sharp and cruell skirmish, foughtin with great courage on 
either syd. In the end, Mackdonald his men were overthrowen, and 
most pairt of them killed, either in the conflict or in the chasse, which 
continued long, even to the Bonagh.”{ Referring to this raid, the author 
of the History of Clanranald says, that “ A severe engagement followed, 

the Macdonalds were ultimately defeated ; but Roderick succeeded in 
saving most of his men, with whom he returned to Castletirrim.” 

He married, Margaret, daughter of the famous Donald Balloch of 
Isla, Chief of the Clan Ian Mhoir, with issue— 

1. Allan, his heir. 

2. Hector, or Eachainn, who obtained lands in Morvern, and be 
became progenitor of the branch of the Macdonalds known as Clann Each- 
ainn, of whom Neil MacEachainn of Flora Macdonald celebrity, father of 
Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, the famous French general; 
Lachlan Macdonald now of Skacbost, and many others, of whom here 
after. 

* Edinburgh 1819. 
+ For full particulars of this engagement see vol. v., pp. 212-218, Celtic Magasina 
t Sir Robert Gordon’s Earldom of Sutherland, p. 74. 
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We are told in the family history that he married, secondly, ‘‘ More, 
daughter of William Mackintosh of Mackintosh, by a daughter of the 
Thane of Calder.” In the “ History of the Mackintoshes and Clan 
Chattan,” by Alexander Mackintosh Shaw, recently published, page 83, 
it is said that William Mackintosh, who “died at Connage in 1368,” had 
by his first wife, Florence, daughter of the Thane of Calder, “a daughter 
married to Ruari Mac Alan Mhic Ranald of Moydart.” Considering that, 
by his second wife, this Chief of Mackintosh had five children before his 
death in 1368, it is scarcely possible that his daughter, by the first marri- 
age, could have been the second wife of Ruari MacAllan of Moydart, whose 
first wife was a daughter of Donald Balloch of Isla—alive in 1475, and 
whose eldest son, Allan MacRuari, was executed in 1509. 

He died about 1481, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XI. Attan Macponatp, fourth of Moydart, commonly called “ Allan 
MacRuari.” He was one of the principal supporters of Angus, the 
bastard son of John, last Lord of the Isles, in the battle of the Bloody 
Bay, between Ardnamurchan and Tobermory, where Angus defeated his 
father. He also accompanied Alexander of Lochalsh to the Battle of Park, 
fought with the Mackenzies ; and in the invasion of Ross and Cromarty 
in 1491, on which occasion they collected a great booty, a large share 
of which went to Clanranald.* For this spoil Alexander Urquhart, 
Sheriff of Cromarty, obtained restitution against Kilravock, who also 
joined in it, by Act of the Lords of Council, in 1492, for himself and 
his tenants.t Kilravock, however, soon after raised an action before the 
Privy Council to be relieved of the obligation laid upon him. On the 
5th of July 1494 the Lords of Council continued the summons till the 
3d of August following. On the 19th of May 1496, there appears in the 
Acts of the Lords of the Privy Council a continuation of all the sum- 
monses in the case until the 3d of July, except, inter alia, tHe one here 
referred to; and on the second of March 1497, a decreet is recorded 
ordaining “ that the persons underwritten sall relefe and kepe scaithless, 
Hucheon, the Ross of Kilravick, at the hands of Mr Alexander Urquhart, 
Sheriff of Cromartie and of ye guids underwritten.” Among the names 
set forth are Allan MacRory of Moydart, Ewin Allansane of Lochiel, and 
Ronald Allan MacRorysone—Allan’s eldest son. In 1496 Maclean of 
Duart, Macian of Ardnamurchan, Allan MacRory of Moydart, Ewen 
MacAllansone of Lochiel, and Donald MacAnguson of Keppoch, became 
pledges and sureties “ by ye extension of yair hands,” to Archibald, Earl 
of Argyll, in name and on behalf of the King’s Highness, that each of 
them should be harmless and scaithless of others without fraud or guile, 
under pain of a penalty of five hundred pounds for each of the said per- 
sons.} In 1498 steps were taken to suppress a feud which had long ex- 
isted between the Clanranald of Moydart and the Macdonalds of Sleat 
about the lands of Garmoran and Uist. 

During the disputes between the Earl of Ross and Mackenzie, no one 
was more zealous in the cause of the Island Chief than Allan of Moydart, 
who made several raids into Kintail, ravaged the country, and carried 

* Gregory, p. 66. 


; + History of the Mackenzies, p. 74, where the amount of the spoil is given in a 
ootnote. 


t Acts of the Lords of Council, vii., fo, 39. 
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away large numbers of cattle. After the forfeiture of the Earldom of : 
Ross, Allan’s younger brother, supported by a faction of the tenantry, 
rebelled against his elder brother, and possessed himself for a time of the 
Moydart estate. John of the Isles, unwilling to appear so soon in these 
broils, or, perhaps, favouring the ‘pretensions of the younger brother, re- 
fused to give any assistance to Allan, who, however, hit upon a device ag 
bold as it ultimately proved successful. He started for Kinellan, “‘ being ane 
ile in ane loch,” where Alexander (of Kintail) resided at the time, and 
presented himself personally before his old enemy, who was naturally much 
surprised to receive a visit from such a quarter, and from one to whom he 
had never been reconciled. Allan coolly related how he had been op- 
pressed by his own brother and his nearest friends, and how he had been 
refused aid from those from whom he had a right to expect it. In these 
circumstances he thought it best to apply to his greatest enemy, who, 
perhaps, might in return gain as faithful a friend as he had previously 

m his “ diligent adversary.” Alexander, on hearing the story, and 
moved by the manner in which Allan had been oppressed by his imme- 
diate relatives, promised to support him, went in person with a sufficient 
force to repossess him, and finally accomplished his purpose. The oppos 
ing party at once represented to the King that Alexander Mackenzie in- 
vaded their territory as a “disturber of the peace, and ane oppressor,” 
whereupon he was cited before His Majesty at Edinburgh, “ but here was 
occasion given to Allan to requite Alexander’s generosity, for Alexander 
having raised armies to assist him without commission, he found in ita 
transgression of the law, though just upon the matter; so, to prevent 
Alexander’s prejudice, he presently went to Holyrood House, where the 
King was, and being of a bold temper, did truly relate how his and Alex- 
ander’s affairs stood, showing withal that he, as being the occasion of it, 
was ready to suffer what law would exact rather than expose so generous 
a friend to any hazard. King James was so taken with their reciprocal 
heroisms that he not only forgave, but allowed Alexander, and of new con- 
firmed Allan in the lands of Moydart.”* 

In 1501 Allan was, with several others of the Clan, summoned before 
the Lords of Council to exhibit the rights by which he held his lands 
He refused to attend, and on the 10th of December in the same year 4 
decreet was pronounced against him and the others as follows :—The 
Lords of Council decreets and delivers, that the said Ewen MacKachainn, 
does wrong in the occupying of the lands of Ardtornish, in the Morvern; 
Allan Kory’s son, and Alexander Allan’s son in the occupying of the 
lands of Moydart, &c.; Allan Ravald’s son Mac Ian’s son, in the occupying 
of the lands of Knoydart, &c.; and therefore ordains them to desist and 
cease therefrom, to be enjoyed, &c., by the King’s Highness. 

In addition to his other possessions, Allan Mac Ruari claimed the 
whole of the district of Suinart as tenant under John Cathanach of Isla, 
Allan never obtained charters for his lands, though he ultimately became 
on very good terms with the King, to whose influence in the Highlands 
he latterly, in a great degree, contributed. His heir, Ranald, was actually 
in high favour at court, and succeeded, in 1505, to bring a feud between 


* History of the Mackenzies, pp. 51-52, quoting the Eay) of Cromartie’s MS. of 
the Mackenzies. 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. 333 
his family and the Macdonalds of Sleat to a successful issue, for in that 
year, on the 23d of August, he obtained a charter from John Macdonald 
of Sleat for the lands so long in dispute between them.* 

He accompanied his father in a raid against Hucheon, the Ross of 
Kilravock, and, his father having been in consequence summoned before 
the King and Council, Ranald the heir had to be given up as a hostage 
for the father’s good behaviour in future. While in Edinburgh in this 
position he was highly esteemed by all who knew him, and it was on the 
same occasion he got so much into Court favour. He is in trouble, how- 
ever, in 1503, for in the Acts of Parliament for that year appears, under 
date of 19th March, a memorandum by which it is declared that he and 
several others named have been “ forfaulted” in their persons and goods. 
On the 23d of August 1505, however, he received a Precept “ Viginto 
octo mercatis terrarum de Sleit cum castro et fortalicio de Dunskahay, et 
sexaginta mercatis terrarum in Capite Boreali de Ewest, cum pertinen,” 


, which had belonged to John of Sleat. On the 7th of June 1507, the 


King addressed a letter to him and Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, 
authorising them to let the lands of Lewis and Waternish, which were 
then under forfeiture—a further proof of the confidence at that time re- 
posed in him by James IV. 

Allan Mac Ruari was the dread and terror of all the neighbouring 
clans. He “had at one time three powerful chiefs as prisoners in his 
fortification of Castleterrim— Macleod of Macleod, Mackay of Strathnaver, 
and Mackintosh of Mackintosh. The two first had in all probability 
quarrelled with him for being in arms against John, Earl of Ross, but the 
cause of his disagreement with Mackintosh is curious, and strongly des- 
criptive of the manners of the times. Mackintosh had built for himself 
a castle in an island in Loch Moy (now Moyhall). On the day on which 
he first took possession of this castle, he summoned all his friends and 
vassals to partake of a banquet at which an Irish harper (in those days 
constantly strolling about the country) was present. After carousing for 
a considerable time, and supporting the ancient hospitality of the country, 
he rose from the table, and, before retiring to rest, expressed his happiness 
at being now, for the jirst day of his life, free of the dread of Allan Mac 
Rory, of whom he then considered himself quite independent, The Irish 
harper, in the course of his peregrinations, went to Castletirrim, and re- 
ported the words of Mackintosh. This was sufficient to rouse the spirit 
of the chief; he immediately summoned his vassals and travelled by 
night and rested by day, till he came to Lochmoy ; he had carried with 
him several boats made of hides, and easily transported ; these he launched 
under night and stormed the castle. Mackintosh was seized in bed, con- 
veyed to Castletirrim, and kept in confinement for a year and a day, 
When he got his liberty, Allan advised him ‘never to be free from the 
fear of Macdonald, and gave him one of his vassals, named Macswein or 
Macqueen, as a guide. This man was possessed of great prowess and per- 
sonal strength, and Mackintosh prevailed on him to remain with him, 
and gave him a grant of the lands of Coryburgh, which his posterity at 
this moment enjoy. 

“Some time after this, Allan required to visit his possessions in the 


* Reg. Privy Seal, vol. iii., fo, 15. 
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Islands, and sailed from Castletirrim with one vessel only ; he was, at the 
time, on the very worst terms with Maclean, the chief of the Clan Mac. 
lean, and had been engaged iv hostilities with him; he unfortunately 
observed him approaching with a fleet of ten sail, and seeing no possi- 
bility of escape, he ordered his men to stretch him out as a corpse, and 
directed them to bear down without any concern towards Maclean’s 

uadron. On reaching it, his men communicated the melancholy tidings 
of the death of their chief, whom, they stated, they were conveying to be 
interred with his ancestors in Iona, and they were allowed to pass; but 
before Maclean’s return, Allan had overrun a great part of his lands, 
carried away the most valuable part of his effects to Castletirrim, and 
laid waste the country.” * 

Allan married, first, Florence, daughter of Donald Macian of Ardna- 
murchan, with issue— 

1, Ranald, his heir, generally known as “ Ranald Ban Allanson.” 

2. Alexander, “‘ Portioner of Muidwort,” whose son, “Ian Muidar- 
tach,” afterwards became Captain of Clanranald. Alexander, according 
to the History of Clanranald, married a daughter of Farquhar XII. of 
Mackintosh, described as a “celebrated beauty.” In the recently pub- 
lished History of Clan Chattan, p. 169, we are told that a daughter of 
this Farquhar married “ Alaster Mac Alan, captain of Clan-Ranald.” 
Alexander’s son, John Moydartach, is, however, deseribed as a “ bastard” 
in that work throughout, and even in the Clanranald Historyit is curious to 
notice that while in all other instances the chiefs are said to have had their 
sous “ by” their wives, in the case of Alexander it is said, after describing 
the marriage, that “ He left three sons and a daughter,” of whom John 
Moydartach is one. It is not said that all or any of these were by his 
wife. This apparently slight, but very important, distinction would pro- 
bably escape the ordinary reader ; but there it is, and it shows that the 
author had slight scruples in stating that John Moydartach was by Alex- 
auder’s lawful wife. 

Allan married, secondly, late in life, Isabella, daughter of Thomas, 
fourth Lord Lovat, with issue— 

3. Ranald Gallda, who fought and was overthrown at the Battle of 
Blarleine by his nephew, John “ Muidartach,” when the latter became de 
Sacto Chief and Captain of the Clan. 

Allan MacRuari was tried and executed before King James IV. at 
Blair Athole (where he was also buried) in 1509. This sentence is sup- 
posed to have been for the part he took in a raid upon Athole under 
Donald Dubh of the Isles, who made such a stout claim for the Lordship 
of the Isles, as already fully described. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XII. Ranatp Ban AtLanson Macpona p, fifth of Moydart, who, as 
we lave seen, took a prominent part in public affairs during the life-time 
of his father. He was very popular, and much esteemed by his vassals, 
and is highly praised by the author of the Red Book of Clanranald, the 
family historian, for his excellent qualities. 

He married “ a daughter of Roderick Macleod, surnamed The Black, 
tutor to the lawful heir of the Lewis,”+ with issue, an only son— 


* History of Clanranald—pp. 82-S4. 
+ Hugh Macdonald’s MS,—Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, 
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1. Dugall, who succeeded him. 

Ranald, like his father, was tried in presence of the King and executed 
at Perth, for some unrecorded crime, in 1513, when he was succeeded by 
his son, 

XIII. Dugatt MacRanatp Macponatp, sixth of Moydart, who, for 
his extreme cruelty and crimes against his own kindred, became detested 
by the clan. He was in consequence assassinated, and his sons were for- 
mally excluded from the succession. He was married, and had several 
lawful sons. “ Allan, the eldest son of Dougal, and the undoubted heir- 
male of the Clanranald, acquired the estate of Morar, which he transmitted 
to his descendants. He and his successors were always styled ‘ Mac- 
Dhughail Mhorair,’ 7.e., Macdougal of Morar, from their ancestor, Dougal 
MacRanald.”* On the death of Dugall MacRanald, the command of the 
clan, with the family estates, was given to Alexander Allanson, second 
son of Allan MacRuari, fourth of Clanranald, and uncle of Dugall 
MacRanald, assassinated as above. This position Alexander held 
until his death in 1530. On the exclusion of Dugall’s heirs, Ranald 
Gallda, son of Allan MacRuari by Isabella Fraser of Lovat, became the 
nearest male heir, but he seems to have taken no steps to assert his rights, 
This is perhaps not to be wondered at, for he and his friends might 
naturally conclude that if the clan passed over the nearest legal heirs-male 
—the sons of Dugall MacRanald—they might with equal justice at least 
refuse to receive and acknowledge as their chief one whose claim was 
legally not so good, and whose reputation, in so far as it had reached 
them, was not such as they would admire in a Chief of Clanranald. 
Indeed, once the clan had deposed the legal representative and heir-male, 
we do not see why they were not just as much entitled to choose the 
elder uncle Alexander and his natural son, John “ Muidartach,” as they 
were to choose the younger uncle Ranald Gallda and his successors, who 
so long as any of Dugall’s lawful representatives remained had no legal right 
to succeed, and of whom they knew nothing, as he had from his youth 
been brought up with his mother’s family at Lovat, from which circum- 
stance they called him Gallda, or the Foreigner. 

John “ Muidartach,” Alexander’s son, was a man of unsurpassed 
capacity and talent in diplomacy and war. His “ mental endowments, 
with his great physical prowess, made him so popular that the circum- 
stance of his illegitimacy was ignored, and on the death of his father, he 
was unanimously elected by the clan to be their captain and chief—to the 
exclusion of cousins and his uncle Ranald Gallda, any of whom had 
legally a preferential claim.” A full, graphic, and exceedingly interesting 
account of the Battle of Blarleine, in which Ranald Gallda was overthrown 
and slain by John “ Muidartach” and his followers, by the Rev. 
Allan Sinclair, M.A., Kenmore, appeared in the Celtic Magazine,t and 
it is therefore unnecessary to repeat the particulars in detail here ; but a 
short quotation may be given from Gregory (p. 158) :—‘ On the death of 
Allaster (second son of Allan MacRuari), which took place in 1530, his 
bastard son, John Moydertach, a man of uncommon talent and ability, 
was acknowledged by the whole clan as their chief ; and he even succeeded 
in procuring charters to the estates. These he possessed without interrup- 


* Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 158. + pp. 89-94, vol, vi, 
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tion, till, with other chiefs, he was apprehended by James V. in the 
course of that King’s voyage through the Isles in 1540, and placed in 
prison. Lord Lovat and the Frasers then bestirred themselves for the 
interest of their kinsman, Renald Gallda, and made such representations 
on the subject, that the charters formerly granted to John Moydertach 
were revoked, and the lands granted to Ranald Gallda, as the heir of his 
father, Allan MacRuari. The existence of prior legal heirs (the sons of 
Dougal) seems to have been carefully concealed ; and, by the assistance of 
the Frasers, Ranald was actually placed in possession of the estate, which 
he held only as long as John Moydertach remained in prison; for 
immediately on the return of that chief to the Highlands he was joined 
by the whole of the Clanranald, including the sons of Dougal, and again 
acknowledged as their chief. Ranald, who had lost favour with the clan 
by exhibiting a parsimonious disposition, was expelled from Moydart, and 
forced to take refuge with Lord Lovat, who once more prepared to assert 
the rights of his kinsman. The Clanranald, however, did not wait to be 
attacked, but, assisted by Donald Glas of Keppoch and his tribe, and by 
the Clanchameron, under their veteran leader, Ewin Allanson of Lochiel, 
they carried the war into the enemy’s country.” They soon over-ran the 
lands of Stratherrick and Abertarff, belonging to Lord Lovat, the lands of 
Urquhart and Glenmorriston, belonging to the Grants, and even possessed 
themselves of the Castle of Urquhart. They plundered indiscriminately 
the whole district, and even aimed at a permanent occupation of the in- 
vaded territories. The Earl of Huntly was ultimately sent against them 
with a large force, among whom we find Lovat, the Laird of Grant, and 
Ranald Gallda. On the approach of this strong force, the Highlanders of 
Clanranald retreated to their mountain fastnesses, leaving Huntly and his 
followers tod penetrate through the country without any opposition. 

tanald Gallda was again, without opposition, put in possession of Moy- 
dart, while their lands were at the same time restored to those who were 
driven from them by Clanranald and their allies. Huntly now returned 
with his followers, accompanied out of compliment by Ranald Gallda. 
The Clanranald kept a close watch upon their movements, followed them 
at a distance, overtook them at Kinlochlochy, where the desperate Battle 
of Blarleine was fought, on the 15th of July 1544. Lovat, the Master 
of Lovat, and Ranald Gallda, with almost all their followers, were slain ; 
the result being that the Clanranald maintained in possession of the estate 
and chiefship a distinguished leader of their own choosing, the famous 
John “ Muidartach,” against one who possessed greater legal claims, and who 
was supported by all the influence of the feudal law. John “Muidartach ” 
afterwards transmitted to his descendants, without serious difficulty, the 
great possessions which he had so bravely won by the sword. 

Regarding the parsimony and alleged effeminacy of Ranald Gallda we 
find the following in the Clanranald Family History (pp. 92-93) :—‘ This 
interference of Lovat could ill be brooked by the Macdonalds, and the 
unlimited control which they observed the former to have over his young 
friend, convinced the clan that what they had heard of his effeminacy, 
was but too true, for it was circulated in the country that he was a boy, 
unfit for command or rule. A circumstance, trifling in itself, tended to 
strengthen this conviction. A day or two after Ranald’s arrival at 
Castletirrim, preparations were made for a feast to be given to the clan on 
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his succession. Many sheep and cattle were slaughtered, and Ranald ob- 
serving a great number of fires in the court of the Castle, and the busy 
faces of the cooks employed in dressing immense quantities of victual, in- 
quired the cause of such a scene, when he was informed that the ‘feast of 
welcome’ was to be given on that day, in honour of his succession ; and, 
unused to the sight of such feasts, and having no idea of such prepara- 
tions, he unfortunately observed that ‘a few hens might do as well.’ 
Such an observation was not lost upon the clan ; they despised the man 
who could, for a moment, think of departing from the ancient practice, 
and they were confirmed in their belief of his weakness and want of 
spirit. They rose in arms and expelled both him and Lovat from the 
Castle, and the feast which was prepared for them served to commemorate 
the election of John (Muidartach), who was formally declared chief of the 
clan.” This occurred on Ranald’s first appearance at Castletirrim. At the 
desperate Battle of Blarleine he amply proved by his heroism that whether 
the charge of parsimoniousness was well founded or not, effeminacy had 
no seat in his soul ; for it is admitted by friends and foes that no one ex- 
hibited greater bravery and determination on that bloody field than he did. 

He was never married, but left three natural sons, Allan, John, and 
Alexander, all of whom received a charter of legitimation from the Crown, 
dated 18th of June 1555 ; and, on the 28th of January 1562, Allan, the 
eldest son, received a gift of the non-entry duties of his father’s lands of 
Moydart and Arisaig since his father’s death in July 1544. This Allan 
left one son, Angus, who, as we shall see, afterwards claimed and 
held the lands of Arisaig and Moydart, until he was dispossessed of 
them by Donald, John “ Muidartach’s” grandson, for which act he was for- 
feited and declared a rebel ; but this sentence, on the death of the child- 
ren of Angus--a son and daughter—was soon after removed. The result 
of the Battle of Blarleine cleared the way from active opposition to John 
“Muidartach,” and left him in indisputed possession as Captain and actual 
Chief of Clanranald of Moydart. How he conducted himself in that 
responsible and honourable position we shall see in our next. 

(To be Continued.) 








THE MACDONALDS OF GLENGARRY—A CORRECTION.— 
In our last a few errors have crept into the family genealogy, all of which 
will be corrected in the separate work. In all cases where Stewart a 
pears it should be Stuart. Sir William Stuart Forbes, Bart. (p. 297), is 
of “ Monymusk and Pitsligo.” James Edmund Stuart, son of Jemima Re- 
becca, third daughter of Alastair Ranaldson Macdonell, fifteenth of Glen- 
garry, was born in 1851, not in 1854. Allan Brown, son of Giulelmina, 
is in Australia, not in New Zealand. Josephine Bennet, who married 
Eneas Ranaldson, sixteenth of Glengarry, was grand-niece, not niece, of 
the Bishop of Cloyne. At p. 297, the paragraph “ Margaret, who married 
Major Downing,” &c., should read “ Margaret, who married Major Down- 
ing, killed during the Peninsular war, with issue—one son, George 
Downing, captain in the Madras Army, who married Margaret Macdonald, 
daughter of Coll Macdonald of Dalness, W.S., with issue, an only child, 
Elizabeth Margaret Downing Macdonald, who married Dugald Stuart of 
Lochcarron, eldest son of the late Right Honourable Sir John Stuart 
of Ballachulish and Lochcarron, vice-chancellor.” 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS oF ScoTLAND, 
ae 
AULDOUR. 


Tue weary traveller who has pursued his journey for many tiresome hours 
over the bleak heaths of Strath-Eihre, hails with joy the smiling mansion 
of Auldour, which suddenly bursts upon his view as he turns the steep 
ridge of Druim-na-gair. If an equestrian he checks his steed, or if more 
humbly provided with the means of locomotion, he seats himself on the 
grey stone by the way-side to feast his eyes for a short time with the 
goodly prospect before him. When he has hastily run over the general 
coup d’qil, he proceeds to examine in detail the various parts which enter 
into the composition of the landscape. 

The house, an irregular old building without any pretensions to ele- 
gance, may not long arrest his contemplations, except for the pleasing air 
of comfort which surrounds it. But he fails not to admire the well-chosen 
site, a commanding elevation near the junction of the rival streams of the 
Eihre and the Luina. In the disposition of the grounds nature has left 
little for the hand of art to improve. Wherever the latter has been called 
in, convenience and utility seem to have directed her labours rather than 
the hopeless desire of adding to the charms of the scenery, on the severe 
but captivating features of which her frivolous ornaments were utterly 
thrown away. The garden, well protected from the bleak winds of the 
north and east by an aged clump of elms and beeches, lies immediately 
behind the house. Thriving plantations skirt the base of the adjoining 
hills ; and the neatly enclosed fields—some pastured by cattle, some wav- 
ing with yellow grain, and some covered with hay-cocks—impress the 
mind at once with the conviction that the proprietor of Auldour is no 
negligent agriculturist. 

The snug and cheerful aspect of the whole, heightened by contrast 
with the rugged and dreary waste which the lonely tourist has left behind 
him, has so reviving an influence on his spirits that, though he should 
have no prospect of making Auldour a stage, he resumes his journey with 
increased alacrity. Much more delightful are his feelings, however, if, in 
addition to these pleasing emotions, he enjoys the anticipation of a warm 
welcome from the amiable family who make this their residence, Their 
dinner-hour is probably long past ; but he knows well, unless this be his 
first visit to Auldour, that he can never enter that hospitable mansion 
without finding ready and ample provision for his wants, 

If matters of importance, however, should render expedition requisite 
on his journey, of all things let him beware of coming within the en- 
chanted walls of that abode of so much that is pleasing to its guests, for 
if once he give his horse the rein and suffer him to follow his own in- 
clination, on reaching the avenue that leads to the gate, he may count it 
among the certainties of the way-faring man’s experience that, for that 
day, his travels are at an end, and his most urgent business must await 
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the return of another morn. Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
hospitality of Auldour is of that antiquated kind which would do violence, 
by its well meant importunity, to the free will of the guest. Both the 
landlord and his amiable partner have been accustomed to move in those 
circles of society, in which such over-wrought and teasing civilities are 
fortunately unknown, yet it often happens that, when once the stranger 
is fairly seated at their social hearth, he feels little inclination to depart on 
a hurry; or if he prevail upon himself to make an effort to be gone, a 
very slight opposition is sufficient in most cases to conquer his resolution ; 
especially if the arguments ot the host or hostess be enforced by the 
lowering aspect and surly voice of the elements without—a phenomenon 
not of uncommon occurrence there. 

To induce him to prolong his visit there are seldom wanting other 
powerful motives calculated to act on the particular turn of his mind 
whatever it may be. Ifa young man, and liable to any tender suscepti- 
bilities, he would do well to watch with care the movements of his eye 
and heart ; for certain lovely shoots of wit and beauty are there, whose 
fascination is not easily resisted ; and though their charms, except in one 
or two instances, are not yet fully expanded, they are young ladies—to 
drop the metaphor—of such attractions, both of person and manners, as 
one might not readily expect to meet with in the wilds of Strath-Eihre. 
Tt will be the cavalier’s own fault if he does not find the hours which he 
spends amongst them pass swiftly and pleasantly away ; for their powers 
of entertaining are multifarious, and they are never shy nor sparing in the 
use of them when they perceive that they are acceptable, or that any 
attempt is made to second their exertions to please. Whether the visitor 
be of a gay and buoyant cast of mind, or of too sedate a temper for the 
frolics of youthful glee, many inducements remain to make him linger 
delighted at Auldour. He must possess a very anomalous frame of spirit 
indeed if he can reap neither amusement nor instruction from one or other 
of the company which daily assemble there towards nightfall ; and that 
in such numbers, considering the scattered population of the neighbour- 
hood, as might tempt one to suppose that, with the pelting rain, they had 
suddenly dropped from the clouds. 

I had the honour to present to Colonel Mackenzie a brief introductory 
card, which procured me a very flattering reception, and an obliging re- 
quest to make myself at home at Auldour so long as I found anything to 
interest me in the vicinity, Whether or not this proved an inducement 
to make me explore the mountainous tracts around with greater diligence 
I cannot say ; but sure it is I found them uncommonly rich in rare and 
curious plants, and was thus detained a guest at Auldour much longer 
than I had anticipated. I experienced, however, no diminution of kind- 
ness though I thus taxed the hospitality of the house. On the contrary 
the longer I stayed I had the happiness to find that my footing in the 
family became daily more domestic; so that I had been in danger, per- 
haps, of occasionally forgetting my distance, if I had not been frequently 
reminded of it by observing that there were present other guests yet more 
favoured than myself. 

A skilful observer of character could hardly have a better field than 
was here spread out before the eye whereon to exercise his powers of dis- 
crimination. It is not my intention, however, to undertake the task, so 
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nice and difficult, of delineating the various objects it presented. A few 
imperfect sketches are all that I can attempt. 

Besides the numerous visitors who varied in their attendance each 
successive day, I found at Auldour, a few who occupied a more permanent 
position. Of these there were two, with whom I had the pleasure to 
contract a considerable degree of intimacy, and 1 should feel mortified to 
think that I do not still live in their remembrance. One of them, Nor- 
man Campbell, had just concluded his medical studies at the University 
of Edinburgh, and had returned, decorated with the highest honours 
which Alma mater could confer, to spend a few months with his friends 
in the Highlands before setting out, on his professional adventures, for 
India. He ranked among the thousand and one cousins of the family at 
Auldour, where he was always a welcome guest, more especially with the 
ladies, whom I perceived successfully exerting their eloquence to detain 
him beyond the intended period of his visit there. 

The company of a cousin or two of the other sex is generally a desirable 
acquisition to a young lady, especially in the Highlands. A cousin’s in- 
termediate status, between a brother and all the rest of mankind, admits 
of familiarities which would be equally unbeseeming in persons more 
nearly or more remotely connected. To the rising belle he answers the 
purpose of a mark on which she may exercise her archery, and, if possessed 
of spirit enough, he may sometimes succeed in turning the weapons of the 
fair foe back upon herself; or, as more generally happens, he will assist 
in preparing her, by practice, for some more flattering conquest. Besides 
in the country a helpless young female stands in constant need of some 
kind relative of the intermediate degree to discharge many little offices of 
gallantry—to aid her in a thousand nameless ways, for which a rude 
brother is either unqualified or will not take the trouble which they re- 
quire ; while the admission of any other gallant, to render her these gentle 
attentions, would be held unsuitable. 

Whether or not, these or similar reasons must be called in to explain 
the marked regard which Auldour’s pretty daughters betrayed for their 
intelligent and obliging cousin I presume not to say. It is certain, however, 
that Norman, or the Doctor—to give him the title for which he had paid 
full-dear—was well-deserving of their esteem. He was a gentleman of the 
highest promise. To the kindest heart he added splendid talents and no 
ordinary acquirements, As he had, in addition to a general preliminary 
education of a liberal nature, passed through a wide range of scientific 
studies to qualify him for his medical degree, his attainments compre- 
hended an acquaintance with all the leading points of knowledge requisite 
to constitute an accomplished professional gentleman of the highest grade, 
at that stage of experience at which he had then arrived. To natural 
science in general I found him much devoted, but most of all to the de- 
partment of mineralogy. He was a most indefatigable collector of speci- 
mens ; and, at home, I was given to understand, he had, as a relaxation 
from his more severe studies, formed a private museum which did honour 
to his years and opportunities. 

Norman was also tolerably conversant with the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom ; and, although he possessed no particular predilection 
for that division of nature’s dominions, I yet found him sufficiently quali- 
fied and no less disposed to assist me in my researches. I had, therefore, 
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the pleasure of his society for several days among the hills, during which 
time he not only contributed much to furnish out my Hortus siccus, but, 
what I valued still more, laid the foundation of a friendship which, I 
trust, will be lasting. 

The other gentleman whom I am desirous to introduce to the reader's 
acquaintance was a son of Mars. Captain Maclaine likewise claimed 
kindred with Auldour or his lady—for I am not sure which—but some 
five or six degrees further removed than the Doctor. In any country, ex- 
cept in the Highlands of Scotland, the land of cousinship, he would pro- 
bably have been excluded from the family tree on account of his remote- 


ess. 

The Captain had seen a good deal of the world, but very little active 
service except in a desultory warfare with some insurgent Indian tribes. 
But though in every skirmish where he had been engaged, he had be- 
haved with unimpeachable valour, he had, nevertheless, come off without 
the honour of a single scar. Being rather a handsome man, however, it 
is possible that neither he himself nor the ladies might much regret the 
absence of such decorations. 

As the peace had now rendered military promotion both tedious and 
uncertain, Captain Maclaine had become weary of lounging in country 
quarters. He therefore retired on half-pay to his native glen, where he 
exchanged his uniform for a dress of home-made tartan, took a lease of a 
sheep-farm from his friend Auldour, and resumed most of the habits and 
amusements of his early years, He now retained little of the soldier ex- 
cept the name, and that peculiar tone and air which mark the man who 
has been taught both to know his place and how to maintain it amidst 
the pretensions of society. 

As the Captain had plenty of time at his disposal, and perhaps ex- 
perienced occasionally the weariness of solitude, he was much in the com- 
pany of the Laird, with whom, and with his family, he stood on the 
most intimate terms. The old Colonel still liked to converse with one, 
though much his junior, whom he counted a brother officer, on military 
subjects ; and as he himself had passed through the hottest of the war, © 
not entirely with impunity, his more extended experience rendered his 
discourse very acceptable to his friend Maclaine. 

The Captain, like most others in his circumstances, was much of a 
sportsman ; and in the summer months, when he could find no scope for 
the fowling-piece, his chief resource against ennwi lay in the lakes and the 
rivers. The Eihre and the Luina were two excellent trouting rivulets ; 
and when they united their waters they formed a stream which afforded 
many fine haunts for the grilse and the salmon. After a fall of rain had 
brought them to a proper “state for the fly, the Captain seldom failed, if 
the sky was favourable, to make his appearance next morning at Auldour’s 
breakfast table. If his sport continued good, he was too much devoted to 
it to return home for some days, and as he was very adroit in the manage- 
ment of the rod, the fine dishes with which he daily supplied the table of 
his host made him a useful as well as an agreeable visitor. 

It soon began to be whispered, however, that the Captain’s frequent 
appearances at Auldour were owing to a more powerful cause than either 
his love of aquatic sports or the friendship of the Colonel, though these 
served well enough as the ostensible ones. It was more than hinted by 
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the wise folks, whose eyes and fancies are always active, where young 
people meet in social intercourse, and who never want a theory creditable 
to their own penetration, that the attractive power which secretly in- 
fluenced his movements was nothing but the witchery of the veteran's 
eldest daughter, the lovely Jacobina. 

Miss Mackenzie had just arrived at the years of womanhood, and her 
now expanded charms were well entitled to the admiration which they 
universally received. She was possessed of great sprightliness and affa- 
bility, and impressed every one with whom she conversed with an exalted 
idea of her wit and talents. Her stature was tall and elegant ; her hair 
and complexion were of a captivating fairness; her blue eyes sparkled 
with much more expressiveness than usually belongs to that colour ; and, 
if her features deviated somewhat from the outline of regular beauty, the 
habitual good humour that irradiated them easily reconciled one to such 
slight irregularities, and even converted them into amiable traits. 

Her attractions were, no doubt, the loadstone that drew to Auldour 
most of the young sparks whom I found there. I soon convinced myself, 
however, that of all the numerous suitors who had successively courted 
her smiles since I had become acquainted with her, two only had any en- 
couragement to keep the field. One of these has already been made 
known to the reader—our worthy friend the Captain. The other was a 
gentleman of much higher pretensions, being no less a personage than the 
gay young laird of Dunbreckan. He had lately returned on leave of 
absence from his first military campaign, and had become so metamor- 
phosed by his new airs, his ferocious mustachios, and his attempts at the 
English accent, that his own mother was at first at a loss to recognise him. 

Dunbreckan’s frequent visits, on a superb charger, at Auldour, and 
the assiduity of his attentions to the fair Jacobina left no room to doubt 
of the nature of his views. As it was well understood that Miss Mackenzie’s 
successful suitor would not receive her with an empty hand, prudential 
motives might combine with others of a more tender nature, to recom- 
mend the match to the young squire’s consideration ; for though his here- 


- ditary possessions were of considerable extent, it was generally suspected, 


and sometimes pretty openly insinuated, that the revenue which they 
yielded had by no means improved since they came under his own uncon- 
trolled management. But whether they were the personal or pecuniary 
charms of the young lady that had smitten Dunbreckan, it was sufficiently 
clear that he had opened his batteries with much self-complacency and 
confidence of success. 

For my own part, as soon as I discovered the state of the siege, I be- 
gan to tremble for the fate of the Captain, whose conciliating manners 
has already made me a zealous party to his cause. I could see no proba- 
bility of success against odds so preponderating. The landed suitor, of 
course, would have both the lady’s parents on his side, however they 
might pretend to leave her to her own decision ; and the craggy hills of 
Dunbreckan lay too directly in her view to admit the supposition that 
she herself could be altogether insensible of the accomplishments of their 
proprietor. 

With respect to the personal qualifications of the two aspirants to her 
hand, a female eye alone, perhaps, were equal to the task of adjusting 
their respective claims. Dunbreckan surpassed his rival by a couple of 
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inches in stature, but it would readily be admitted, by candid judges of 
either sex, that this disadvantage was more than counterbalanced by Mac- 
laine’s superior symmetry. Each feature of the latter gentleman was fraught 
with good humour and intelligence ; whereas the physiognomy of the former 
required all the aid of its bristly decorations and military airs to give it 
any expression at all, except that of self-importance and complacency. 
The squire was by several years the younger of the two; but the Captain 
was still under thirty, and of an uninjured constitution. Upon the whole 
the exterior of Dunbreckan was perhaps, better calculated to make a first 
impression ; but a few minutes’ conversation would certainly turn the 
scales in favour of the Captain, whose resources were never-failing, 

The mode of warfare too which they respectively adopted seemed as 
different as their characters. The one had for a long time been silently 
engaged in undermining the fortress, by insinuating arts which had ac- 
complished much before their operation was detected. The other, trusting 
to his more imposing advantages, appeared determined to take it by storm 
in the first assault, while he looked down with ill-disguised contempt on 
his less favoured and presumptuous rival. 

It was, perhaps, in Dunbreckan’s overweening confidence and less 
delicate deference to the lady’s feelings hence arising, that Maclaine’s chief 
hope consisted. Though the addresses of the former were conducted with 
much formal respect, Jacobina had too much sagacity not to perceive 
that they were accompanied by an hauteur which evidently implied that 
she ought to consider them as doing her much honour, and that she dared 
not give a refusal. Her own pride consequently took the alarm. She 
was then induced to examine a little more closely the merits of such a 
self important suitor, and she was at a loss to discover any particular 
claim that he possessed beyond the single one—no trifling one to be sure 
in the esteem of many—of his possessing hereditary domains which 
yielded him an income of some five thousand a year. 

But Jacobina had too much sense to be dazzled by this consideration, 
splendid though it seemed. It did not prevent her from making a dis- 
passionate comparison of the two; and she usually found the scales pre- 
ponderating much in favour of the Captain. Of this she was never more 
sensible than when witnessing the conduct of both at the same time in 
company. Dunbreckan’s range of topics was extremely limited in conver- 
sation, and his means of expressing himself consisted chiefly of a few 
fashionable phrases, which he was apt to introduce on all occasions. His 
talk, therefore, though polite, soon palled upon the ear, and its insipidity 
became offensive. He was reduced in a short time to the necessity of 
being altogether silent, or sinking down into a common-place proser. 

Maclaine, on the contrary, was replete with a never-failing fund of 
humour and amusement. He had received from nature intellectual powers 
of a superior order ; and though his early devotion to a military life had 
prevented him from receiving a complete liberal education, his own private 
reading, for which he had enjoyed ample leisure, had stored his mind 
with a variety of acquirements, especially in elegant literature. 

In fact, Maclaine was quite a Lel-esprit, and, what is rather uncommon, 
with very slight pretensions to such a character. He was not only 
familiar with all the most esteemed modern classics, but frequently 
amused himself with original composition, both in prose and verse; and 
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though his effusions were never suffered to go beyond the circle of his 
friends, by them they were received with very flattering admiration. 

The charms of his blooming Jacobina, as will be readily believed, had 
often inspired his muse, by whose aid he had celebrated them in melting 
strains, not only in the English language, but also in the vernacular 
tongue of Strath-Eihre—one particularly well adapted to tender themes. 
He likewise performed very creditably on the flute, sung a good song, 
and often joined Jacobina in a duet, to the great delight and amusement 
both of themselves and others. 

I must not omit to mention, in the list of the Captain’s distinguished 
qualities, his histrionic powers. He was a great amateur of the drama, 
and had more than once appeared incog. with very flattering applause on 
a provincial stage. As he always assisted at the Christmas festivities and 
amusements of Auldour, he sometimes contrived to get up a theatrical 
entertainment ; and the last year’s representation of the ‘‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd,” in which Jacobina and he had sustained the parts of the principal 
characters, was still fresh in the recollection of those who had witnessed it. 

To such attainments, both solid and shining, Dunbreckan had no 
similar weapon to oppose. His literature was confined within a very 
limited range, scarcely extending beyond the fashionable novel of the day, 
Egan’s Life in London, the Sporting Magazine, and a very few works of 
a kindred cast ; and sometimes he even hazarded a remark that these, or 
some such as these, comprised all the learning that became a gentleman. 
He appeared to dread nothing more than the imputation of pedantry; 
and if, by any chance, he had occasion to employ any of the few phrases 
from the learned languages, which had stuck by him, since he escaped 
from the dominion of his pedagogue, he generally contrived to violate 
their grammar, particularly their prosody, probably to show how little 
he valued them. 

He piqued himself, however, on every accomplishment becoming a 
man of Lonour, in the conventional sense in which that phrase is under- 
stood in society, and especially on his skill as a marksman. Maclaine 
and he had several hard-contested matches at ball-shooting ; and there 
was now impending between them, for the tenth time, a sporting bet, to 
the result of which both looked forward with deep interest, perhaps re- 
garding it as likely to have considerable influence in deciding a still more 
important contest—happy if they should not avail themselves of their 
deadly weapons to settle it in a more summary way. 

Such was the result of my observations and inquiries during the first 
few days of my residence at Auldour. I soon became deeply interested 
in the contest for the fair lady’s hand, and though, in the commencement, 
I rather desponded regarding the Captain’s ultimate success, yet on more 
attentively weighing the pretensions of both the rivals, I arrived at. the 
conclusion that the match was pretty equal between them. 

It was very apparent that the amiable object of contention herself was 
considerably swayed by her internal feelings in favour of her sprightly 
and accomplished relative ; yet how could she ever make up her mind to 
relinquish the idea of the smiling hills of Dunbreckan in order to share 
the fortunes of a landless lover? Or if the disinterested dictates of a 
young female heart should carry her thus far, must not the authority of 
parents, aunts, and uncles, one and all, to the tenth degree of relationship, 
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more than counteract her partiality? The worthy old Colonel, notwith- 
standing his evident affection for his amusing friend Maclaine, might 
feel more disposed to view him in the light of one of his own family, 
while he possessed only his present vague claim to that honour than to 
give him a solid and distinct title to it, by conferring on him the hand of 
his favourite daughter. Then his prudent helpmate, to whose more steady 
hand he occasionally appeared disposed to relinquish the reins of domestic 
government, for which his greater burden of years and a severe stroke of 
paralysis had almost unfitted him, was evidently in the interest of the more 
wealthy party, to whom she would, no doubt, lend the whole weight of 
her authority. 

But, to counterbalance all these considerations, a powerful argument 
was furnished by the well-known spirit of the young lady herself, who 
seemed likely to consult her own inclination in the disposal of her person. 
Of this Maclaine appeared to be sufficiently aware, and his main efforts 
were accordingly directed to the securing of her affections, notwithstanding 
that he neglected not to pay due court to her parents. Though yet no 
certain conjecture could be formed as to the issue of this interesting affair, 
there could be no doubt from the unceasing eagerness with which both 
assailants plied the attack that matters must soon be brought to a crisis. 

While things were in this position I learned one morning that Cameron 
of Dunbreckan and some other particular friends were that day ex- 
pected to dinner at Aberdour. As Maclaine was already there, I con- 
gratulated myself on the opportunity I should thus have of observing all 
the parties together, and hoped to be able thence to draw some plausible 
conclusion respecting the final determination of the prize. 

That I might not incur the risk of losing any of the edifying incidents 
of the day by making myself late for dinner, instead of going on a distant 
excursion, I complied with the kind request of some of the ladies to assist 
Captain Maclaine and the Doctor in escorting them to visit some particular 
scenery in the neighbouring hills. The morning passed away very agree- 
ably in offices of gallantry, and Jacobina, as usual, being the Captain’s 


‘especial charge, I rejoiced in the excellent opportunities he enjoyed for 


improving his advantages. 

The principal object which we had in view was to visit a romantic 
hollow in the mountains, in which it was said many strange sights had 
been seen, and as strange sounds had been heard— 


An hollow cave 
Far underneath a craggy cliff. 


It lay at the distance of several miles from Auldour, in a deep and gloomy 
recess of the mountains called Coirre’Bhodaich, or the carle’s corrie, in 
honour of the arch-brownie of the place, a certain mysterious and by no 
means harmless personage, who was reported to make it his favourite 
resort. He was wont to accost benighted shepherds, or others who were 
unfortunate enough to pass that way after nightfall. Though, at first, his 
language and deportment were sufficiently courteous, he seldom relieved 
them of his company till he had let them feel the strength of his ann, 
which was none of the least muscular, or detained them till day-break in 
his powerful grasp, cop lling them to sit with him either on the opea 
heath or within the preciucts of his cave. ‘. 
Cc 
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This was no obsolete fable ; for on the very day of our excursion a 
young man lay dangerously ill of the fright and bruises which he had, a 
few nights previously, received from the rude courtesy of the Bodach glas, 
He had been found the following morning lying insensible a few yards 
from the entrance of the cave. The ground, as we ourselves witnessed, 
still bore indisputable evidence of a stubborn struggle ; and though the 
ill-fated wight himself had ever since been in too delirious a state of 
mind to give any distinct account of what had befallen him, there could 
be but one opinion regarding his case. 


(Io be Continued.) 





A CANADIAN HIGHLANDER ON EVICTIONS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 


136 Seaton Street, Toronto, Canada, 
May 24th, 1881. 

Sir,—I received from Mr Hugh Miller, of this city, a perusal of your 
pamphlet on the “ Highland Clearances,” and I take the liberty of thank- 
ing you and conveying to you expressions of my gratitude for the manner 
in which you in so compressed a form, but clearly and boldly laid before 
your numerous readers so many painful incidents showing the wanton 
barbarity with which this wicked system has been carried out. 

From my earliest recollections, dating back to about 1830, until 
I left my native land more than a quarter of a century ago, I experienced 
and saw so much of the privations and sufferings and other evil conse- 
quences to thousands of my fellow-countrymen, resulting from wholesale 
clearances, that my hatred of the system and sense of its injustice is deep- 
rooted in my heart, and can never be eradicated while life remains. 

The desolation effected throughout the Highlands, the abject poverty 
of the few who are huddled together here and there along the sea-shore, 
the ruin and wretched condition of thousands of moral and virtuous men 
and women from evil associations and other causes in the cities of Great 
Britain, and the deplorable and wretched state in which many of them 
arrive on this continent, all which may be traced directly to this accursed 
system, I am familiar with from personal observation, and deeply deplore. 
That such a state of affairs should, in this enlightened age, exist in Great 
Britain is an inexplicable problem to many, especially on this continent. 

I have requested your agents here, Messrs James Bain & Son, to send 
for a supply of the pamphlet with their next monthly parcel of the Celtic 
Magazine, for which I am a subscriber. I visited the Highlands three 
years ago, and during ten days spent in my native Isle of Skye, I was 
almost continually haunted with a sense of melancholy oppression owing 
to the desolation effected by this system within my own recollection, Mr 
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Macleod, the parish schoolmaster and Registrar of Bracadale, my native 
parish, informed me that he made a calculation, based on the decrease of 
the inhabitants during the preceding ten years, and he found that if it 
continued at the same ratio during the next ten years there would not be 
a living soul in the parish, and this, in a district where no physical 
force was used, nor cottages burnt and razed for the purpose of dispos- 
sessing the occupants, but where other forces, equally as effective and 
not less cruel, were at work. 

I saw some notice in a newspaper lately of a pamphlet, by one 
Cooper, justifying the evictions in North Uist on the ground that many 
of the evicted are now comfortable in this country. No doubt they are, 
and would be so in their own country if governed by liberal land laws such 
as ours in Canada, We have reason to be thankful that this continent 
affords such an asylum from tyrannical land laws and landlords, and that 
honest industry and perseverance generally meet with deserving success. 
Again thanking you for your manly efforts on behalf of the oppressed 
and poor against their powerful oppressors,—I am, &c., 

J. MACPHERSON. 

We shall make such arrangements with our agents, Messrs James Bain 
& Sons, booksellers, 40 King Street, East, Toronto, as will enable them to 
send “The Highland Clearances,” free by post, to any address in the 
Dominion on receipt by them of sixteen cents, Ed, C.M,] 





Genealogical Motes and Queries. 


QUERY. 
THE DARROCHS OR MACGILLERIACHS: ARE THEY MACDONALDS? 


Can any reader of the Celtic Magazine help me to settle the question, 
Whether the Darrochs, or Clann Ghille Riabhaich, are Macdonalds? and, 
if so, what branch are they descended from? There are many 
Darrochs now in the Jsland of Jura and in Kintyre. The common 
tradition among themselves, I understand, is that they were origin- 
ally Macdonalds. It is suid that a party of Macdonalds, on a cer- 
tain occasion, invaded some of the remoter islands, and that among their 
number was a powerful youth known by the sobriquet of “ MacGille 
Riabhaich,” who always carried a sturdy oak cudgel with him on such 
occasions. ‘The invaders, by the time they arrived in one of the islands, 
exhausted all their provender, and had nothing to eat. Landing, they 
observed a party of the natives gathered round a fire in the open air, over 
which hung, from three sticks joined in Highland fashion, a large pot. 
MacGille Riabhaich, expecting that the pot contained something sul.stan- 
tial that would allay their hunger, moved as by a sudden inpulse, rushed 
on the natives, plying his oak stick with such effect as to send them 
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scampering in all directions to escape from his sturdy weapon. He then 
seized the pot, by placing the stick through the suspender, swung it over his 
shoulder, and carried it away with its reeking contents to his hungry 
comrades, regardless of the fact that it was burning him. For this daring 
exploit MacGille Riabhaich secured the bye-name of Darroch or Darrach, 
the Gaelic equivalent for oak. 

This tradition is to some extent corroborated by incidents connected 
with the ancestors of the present Mr Duncan Darroch of Torridon. One 
of these, also Duncan Darroch, who bought the estate of Gourock, near 
Greenock, in 1784, was the son of a large farmer, or tacksman, whose 
grandfather came from the North and settled in Jura. This Duncan 
Darroch went to Jamaica, where he made a fortune. Returning to Scot- 
land he went to the Heralds’ office to matriculate family arms and prove 
his right to assume those of Macdonald. It appears that his right to do 
so was admitted ; but the Lyon King at Arms at the same time remarked, 
“We must not lose the memory of the old oak stick and its exploit ;” 
whereupon the arms now borne by the family were granted to Mr Darroch. 
From this it would seem that a record then existed of the story of Mac- 
Gille Riabhaich and his oak stick. 

The oak, or Darrach, is prominent on the family arms, and the parch- 
ment, in Lord Kinnoul’s name, dated 1794, describes the grantee as 
* Duncan Darroch, Esquire of Gourock, chief of that ancient name the 
patronymic of which is Mcelliriach.” This gentleman’s son, Lieut- 
enant-General Duncan Darroch, was appointed to the command of the 
Glengarry Fencibles, on the occasion of some disorders in the regi- 
ment, as it was expected that he, being a Macdonald, would be 
more likely to secure discipline than an officer having no connection with 
the clan. The result justified this expectation ; for in the Royal Military 
Calender (London 1816), vol. iii, p. 52, I find that “General Darroch, 
in 1799, was appointed to command the Glengarry Fencibles with the 
local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and in that situation received the public 
thanks of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (Marquis Cornwallis) for bring- 
ing the regiment into a proper state of discipline ; for, upon his taking 
the command, there were great feuds between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic officers and men.” Lieutenant-General Darroch was the grand- 
father of Mr Duncan Darroch, now of Gourock and Torridon. 

The Darrochs have always considered themselves Macdonalds, and 
they wear the Macdonald tartan. According to tradition, Macdonald of 
Staffa, son of Macdonald of Boisdale, about a hundred years ago gave a 
great feast at which a woman of the name of Darroch attended. One of 
those present objected to her on the ground, as he alleged, that she was not 
of the clan ; whereupon Staffa corrected him, and called out to the woman, 
saying, “ Come up here and sit by me ; you have a better right than any 
one; the oak is the true Macdonald.” I am told that one MacGille 
Riabhaich in Coll was the Laird’s right-hand man, and that there is a 
chasm still shown in the island which he leapt, and which is called to 
this day, ‘‘ MacGille Riabhaich’s leap.” 

This exhausts my information about MacGille Riabhaich and the 
Darrochs, and I shall esteem it a great favour if any one can help me, by 
historical or traditional evidence, to supply the missing link between 
them ahd the Macdonalds, A.M, 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 
Wits Severat IncipentaL ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND Escapes OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHarLes Epwarp Stuart. 


By the Rev. Atzx, Macerecor, M.A., Inverness. 
—— 
Part VIII. 


Matrers were now hastening to an important crisis. Each successive 
day added to the intensity of danger to the unfortunate Charles. It was 
not without many hair-breadth escapes and many striking exhibitions of 
loyalty on the part of his steadfast friends, that he was hitherto preserved 
from his vigilant pursuers. For several weeks the search for the Prince 
was rendered more vigorous, by its being known to his enemies that he 
was undoubtedly within the narrow bounds of a comparatively small 
island. As has been said, the possibility of his escape, according to Miss 
Flora’s shrewd opinion, might be considered miraculous, or at all events 
marvellous. It will ever be recorded to the honour of the Highlanders 
that out of the host of persons, mostly of inferior station in life, with whom 
the Prince came in contact, not one was tempted by the great bribe offered 
to betray him. 

At Ormiclade another large meeting of friends was held at night, to 
mature the plans and preparations to be immediately resorted to for the 
hazardous adventure. Lady Clanranold stated that she for one felt entirely 
disposed to be guided by Flora’s suggestions, as she had agreed to become 
the heroine of the dangerous enterprise. Flora said but little, yet with 
the air of a calm but independent spirit she might be supposed to pecsomify 
Smollett’s beautiful ode, and to exclaim,— 


Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the Lion heart, and Eagle eye, 
And I will follow with my bosom 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 


The numerous party greatly admired Flora’s whole conduct in the matter, 
and complimented her upon the apparent judiciousness of her plans, all 
agreeing, however, that they must be acted upon with all possible expedi- 
tion. Flora was no doubt greatly influenced by the principles of sympathy 
and of pure humanity in contributing to the safety of the Prince apart 
from all political views. She had learned all about his miserable state; 
about the cold, damp cave in which he had taken refuge; about his 
gaunt, haggard, and half-famished appearance ; and about his clothes being 
in tatters from his solitary wanderings for so many weeks amid the caves 
and recesses of these sterile mountains. At all these things her woman’s 
heart relented. The pure sympathy of her nature yielded to the pressure 
of the demand. In short, a spirit of romantic chivalry overcame every 
other consideration, and with a sublimity of heroism worthy of the blood 
of Clanranold, she declared her readiness to yield and to die in the 
attempt to save her Prince ! 
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Clanranold and Lady, Captain O’Neal, Baileshear, and other parties 
at Ormiclade, commenced to arrange their plans, that they might be put 
into execution with all possible speed. Milton, Flora’s brother, although 
one of the friends of the Prince, did not happen to be at Ormiclade on 
this important occasion, He intended to have been there, but he pleaded 
indisposition as an apology for his absence. It was, however, well known 
that Angus Macdonald of Milton was a prudent, cautious man, and although 
desiring that all would fare well with the Prince, he had no wish to be 
involved in what he considered the perilous schemes about to be devised 
for his release. Milton wanted much of the determination and magnani- 
mity of his talented sister Flora, yet he was a man who was much 
respected for his integrity and sterling honesty. 

On the next evening after the important meeting at Ormiclade, Flora 
resolved to go to Milton to acquaint her brother of all that had been done, 
and more especially of the dangerous and difficult part which was allotted 
to herself in the enterprise. She was well aware that she would meet 
with stern opposition from her brother to the very risky duties that she 
had undertaken to perform. She said to Lady Clanranold that, in a sense, 
she had more dread to meet the expected disapproval of her dear and only 
brother than she had to face the many perils to which the whole enter- 
prise was exposed, and that still she would require to brave it out to the 
best of her power. 

On Flora’s arrival at Milton she met her brother near the house, and 
at once she pictured in his visage the great displeasure that evidently 
rankled in his heart. He addressed her sternly and said, “ What is this 
you are about to do, my foolish sister? Are you recklessly to submit to 
be made a tool in a scheme that is, as sure as death, to terminate in ruin 
to yourself, as well as to our kindred, and country, and clan? Can you 
not see that a failure in the enterprise, which will be the more probable 
result by far, may subject all its partisans to the punishment of imprison- 
ment and death? Just consider what Cumberland has already done by 
fire, and sword, and death, on the mainland, and can you, silly woman, 
expect to receive more mercy at his cruel hands, if found to be one of the 
prominent protectors of his great but unfortunate rival, Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart.” 

Flora listened patiently to the painful address of her brother, marked 
all his expressions with earnest attention, but remained inexorable. After 
some minutes of calm reflection, and when she had observed that her 
brother's feelirgs had somewhat subsided, she addressed him and said, 
“ My dear Angus, do you not believe that there is an overruling Provi- 
dence, and that there exists a benevolent Being who has the control of all 
events? Take matters easy, my dear brother, and do not concern yourself 
about me. It will be all right, for God will prosper the adventure.” 

Flora spent the night with her brother at Milton, and remained until 
the evening of the following day, when she set off along with her servant, 
Niel MacEachainn, for Ormiclade. As she had not been furnished with 
a passport from any of the militia officers, she resolved to travel under 
night, expecting to reach her destination in safety. In this, however, she 
was sadly disappointed, for in passing one of the fords on her way to 
Clanranold’s mansion, she and her attendant, the faithful MacKachainn, 
were pounced upon by a party of Major Allan Macdonald’s company, and 
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detained as prisoners for the night. Major Allan was one of the most 
inveterate and cruel officers in the whole service against the adherents of 
the Prince, as will be afterwards mentioned. Poor Flora felt very un- 
comfortable, dreading that she might be detained as a prisoner, and that 
in consequence her intended good services to rescue the Prince might 
prove abortive. She ventured to ask one of the parties in the guard-house 
who the officer in command was, and when he would appear there? She was 
informed that Captain Hugh Macdonald was the officer, who was expected 
to be there next morning at any early hour. This intelligence dissipated 
at once the fears under which she had for some hours suffered. On 
the arrival of Captain Macdonald he was surprised to find his step- 
daughter in the guard-house, which was but a small turf-built hut roofed 
with bulrushes. A long conversation took place between them in private, 
in which, no doubt, they fully discussed all the schemes and plans that 
were to be resorted to to secure the preservation of the Prince. Captain 
Macdonald cherished the most friendly feelings towards his Royal High- 
ness, and it was undoubtedly the desire of his heart that he would escape. 
Had he been as vigilant and inveterate as his Skye countryman and 
neighbour, Major Allan Macdonald of Knock, the Prince would have 
fallen long before then into the relentless hands of his enemies. Flora, in 
the hearing of the military present, addressed her step-father and told him 
that she had a strong desire to go to Skye and visit her mother at Arma- 
dale, in order to avoid all these unpleasant encounters with the soldiers, 
who then ransacked every dwelling, and creek, and corner of the Long 
Island. To this natural request her step-father readily assented, and pro- 
mised to transmit to her by a trusty messenger that evening the necessary 
passports for herself, for her man-servant (Niel MacEachainn), for an 
Irish spinning-maid named Betty Burke, and for six of a crew. It is 
needless to say that Betty Burke, the smart Irish girl, who was noted as an 
expert flax-spinner, was none else than Prince Charles Stuart. Late at 
night the passports were handed to Flora at Ormiclade by a sergeant of 
Captain Macdonald’s company. In addition to the passports the good 
Captain addressed a letter to his wife (Flora’s mother), which was written 
on an unsealed sheet of paper, and was framed in the following terms :— 


“ My Dear Marion,—I have sent your daughter from this country, 
lest she should be any way frightened with the troops lying here. She 
has got one Betty Burke, an Irish girl, who, as she tells me, is a good 
spinster. If her spinning pleases you, you can keep her till she spin all 
your lint ; or, if you have any wool to spin, you may employ her. I 
have sent Niel MacEachain along with your daughter and Betty Burke, to 
take care of them.—I am your dutiful husband, 


“ June 22d 1746.”* “ HuaH MacponaLp, 


Seeing that the gallant Flora was now fortified with her passports and 
plans, a number of friends met privately at Ormiclade, who, with the Laird 


* About forty-five years ago this letter was seen by the writer of this narrative, 
in the careful possession of Miss Mary Macleod, at Stein, in Skye. Miss Macleod was 
a grand-daughter of Flora Macdonald. She had a variety of relics that belonged to 
the Prince, such as rings, lockets, an ivory miniature likeness of himself, and other 
ornaments in gold and silver, 
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and his Lady, were to lose no time in effecting every suitable arrange- 
ment. This was an evening of the deepest anxiety to all present, as the 
fate of the Prince depended solely on the success of the scheme about to 
be resorted to that night. Of all these preparations the unfortunate 
fugitive himself knew little or nothing at the time, unless perhaps a 
general idea that may have been conveyed to him by Captain O’Neal, 
who visited him as often as possible. As the hut in which Charles was 
concealed was within a short distance of a military station, he deemed it 
prudent to shift his humble quarters to Rossinish, and in doing so he and 
O'Neal nearly lost their lives. They were ignorant as to the nature of 
the journey, and owing to the darkness of the night, they had almost 
fallen over a precipice. O’Neal lost no time in acquainting his friends at 
Ormiclade of the Prince’s new place of concealment ; and in return he 
was instructed to acquaint His Royal Highness that all preparations were 
already matured, and would speedily be put in execution. An excellent 
six-oared boat, the best that could be had, and six stalwart and experienced 
seamen, were selected and secured before then, and sworn-in to be faith- 
ful. These were all in readiness to attend to orders, and to meet the 
party at a fixed time and place. A great part of the evening was spent 
in procuring from Lady Clanranold’s wardrobe suitable habiliments for 
the poor, ragged Irish girl. The difficulty experienced was not from any 
scarcity of every variety of garments in the good Lady’s possession, but 
from the uncommonly awkward, masculine-like stature of that half- 
famished Emerald-Isle girl. Whether or not she had been fed, like many 
of her benighted countrymen on what is called “ potatoes and point,” is 
not well known, yet whatever had been her nourishment, she exhibited 
such an enormous size as a young peasant female that article after article, 
as produced by the good Lady of Ormiclade, was cast aside by the unani- 
mous verdict of all the company present as ridiculously small. However, 
the dress condescended upon was one almost entirely made up that even- 
ing by all who could handle a needle in the house. It consisted of a 
flowered linen gown, sprigged with blue, a light-coloured quilted petticoat, 
a large cap and broad apron, and a mantle of grey-coloured camlet with a 
large hood, such as Irish girls were in the habit of wearing. Next day 
being the 26th of June, as everything was carefully prepared, Lady Clan- 
ranold, and Flora, and Niel MacEachainn, who carried Betty Burke's 
dress in a well-packed bundle, were cautiously conducted by O’Neal to 
the miserable place where the Prince was concealed. It lay at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles from the mansion-house of Ormiclade. At 
length the vigilant party arrived in safety, and found His Royal Highness 
alone at the time in his wretched cave. The elegant youth, the descend- 
ant of a line of kings that stretched back to the remotest antiquity, was 
then found roasting kidneys, and the heart and liver of a sheep, for his 
humble repast. The sight was affecting indeed, and it moved the party 
to tears ; but the natural, cheerful, and affable demeanour of the Prince 
soon restored his affected visitors to a calm composure of mind. At his 
request the whole party sat down to partake of His Royal Highness’s 
cookery. ‘The table was a flat stone resting on a pillar of turf, and the 
seats were bundles of heather closely packed together. Although the 
fare consisted of no great variety, yet it was substantially supplemented 
by a large supply of prepared meat and of roasted fowls, as well as*by an 
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abundance of wine, brandy, and other acceptable necessaries that had 
just arrived from Ormiclade, as requisites for the intended voyage. While 
thus seated at table, the Prince greatly amused his guests with racy anec- 
dotes, and a variety of facetious remarks. In short, he made himself so 
very agreeable that all present were charmed with his affability and 
pleasant manners. 

It may be stated that on this evening Flora had her first interview 
with him whom all along she was so very eager to rescue. Although the 
unfortunate Prince had been for such a length of time a hunted fugitive 
on that island, yet Flora studiously avoided meeting with him until that 
night. Clanranold and his Lady had seen him frequently, and did all in 
their power to contribute to his comforts, but Flora, quite contrary to 
general impression, had not the honour of a sight of him, until Lady 
Clanranold had introduced her at that time to His Royal Highness, as 
the young lady who was ready to sacrifice her life for his safety. 

In all probability Flora’s great precaution and prudence were the 
motives which prevented her from visiting the Prince before then. She _ 
no doubt desired to keep herself clearly aloof from any interview with 
him, as in the event of her intentions to rescue him being discovered by 
his pursuers, she could truthfully plead in defence the unreasonableness 
of accusing her of favouring a person whom she had never seen, and of 
whom she personally knew nothing. 

When the homely repast was over, Lady Clanranold suggested that it 
was high time to commence the important business for which they had 
met, and to get the Prince robed in his new attire. To the no small 
amusement of the little party, Flora unloosed the parcel, and produced 
the antique dress of Betty Burke. She explained to the Prince that he 
must now assume the character of that Irish spinning-maid, to suit the 
passport that she had procured for her. The Prince laughed heartily at 
the very idea of the process, although he had previously been furnished 
by O’Neal with some description of it. Yet on his seeing the reality he 
could not restrain his risible faculties. He, however, greatly appreciated 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, thanked Flora for it in the kindest 
terms, and expressed a hope that it would be attended with success. His 
Royal Highness then retired with O’Neal to the cleft of a rock near by, 
that he might be robed in his new vestments. After about twenty - 
minutes’ absence he returned, and to the no small merriment of the ladies 
he stood before them as a tall, awkward, Irish servant. Scarcely had the 
metamorphosis been completed when a private messenger arrived, and 
announced that Captain Ferguson and Major Allan Macdonald, with 
troops of soldiers, had reached Ormiclade, and in consequence it. was 
absolutely necessary that Lady Clanranold should hasten home to avoid 
all suspicion. She accordingly took an affectionate leave of the Prince, 
and left the heroic Flora, Captain O’Neal, and Niel MacEachainn to pass 
the night with him. It was a period of indescribable anxiety, yet the soul 
of Flora felt no fear. She rose superior to the dire emergency of that 
eventful evening, and in none of the trying scenes of her chequered life 
did she appear to more advantage than im her firmness and mental deter- 
mination that night, and in that cave, in the presence of the Prince and 
his friends, after the departure of Lady Clanranold, Captain O’Neal, 
who had been the inseparable companion of His Royal Highness, insisted 
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on accompanying him from the island, while the Prince, in turn, refused 
to be separated from his faithful friend. At this juncture Flora smartly 
addressed the Prince, and told him in a firm, determined tone of speech, 
that his proposal to Captain O’Neal was utterly and clearly impracticable! 
She spoke very sharply, but respectfully, and her reasonable speech proved 
the inflexibility of her will as well as the sagacity of her judgment. 
“Your Royal Highness may at once understand,” said she, “ that as I 
procured passports for three persons only ; that is for myself and servant, 
and for my mother’s spinning-maid, the attempt of a fourth to escape 
without a passport, and especially so Captain O’Neal, a gentleman so well 
known to every officer and soldier all over the island, would jeopardise 
the lives of the whole.” To this smart reasoning the Prince and O’Neal 
yielded at once, although, no doubt, with considerable reluctance. 
About midnight Flora, Captain O'Neal, and the servant took their leave 
of the Prince, and left him to meditate in his lonely solitude. Flora 
made the best of her way to bid farewell to her brother, as the coming 
evening was the one appointed for the attempt to get to Skye. Captain 
O’Neal was that morning arrested by a party of military on his way to 
Ormiclade, and made prisoner. When Lady Clanranold had arrived at 
home she was rigidly and‘even rudely questioned by General Campbell 
and Captain Ferguson. They insisted on her telling where she had been, 
when did she leave home, and what was the cause of her absence? She 
replied, with firm composure, that she had too good a reason for her 
absence, a reason that caused her much grief, and that was visiting a dear 
dying friend. It is true that she did call on her way home upon a young 
lady who was suffering in the last stage of a rapid consumption. 

It may be mentioned that the interest taken by all at Ormiclade in 
favour of the Prince became well known to the Government officials, and 
consequently Clanranold and Lady, Boisdale, Clanranold’s brother ; the 
faithful Donald Macleod of Galtrigal, and many others, were soon after- 
wards arrested and brought to London, where they were detained as state 
prisoners for nearly a whole year. 

About ten at night on the following evening, being Friday, the 27th 
June 1746, the Prince, and Flora, and Niel MacEachainn, proceeded to 
the sea-shore, to the place where it was arranged that they would meet 
the boat. On their arrival, wet and weary, as the rain fell in torrents 
from the surrounding hills, they observed to their horror several little 
vessels, or wherries, filled with armed men, sailing within a gunshot of 
the place where they lay concealed. Fortunately, however, these objects 
of terror tacked in an opposite direction, and disappeared in the hazy 
gloom. In about an hour thereafter, their own boat, which lay concealed 
in a creek, rowed up gently with muffled oars to the spot where they had 
so anxiously awaited it. The party with all possible speed embarked to 
make their perilous voyage across the Minch to Skye, a distance of 35 
to 40 miles. The Prince was more anxious to get to Skye than to any 
quarter on the mainland, as that island was almost entirely the property 
of two parties, the Macdonalds and the Macleods, both of whom were 
ostensibly hostile to the Jacobite cause. On this account Cumberland 
had sent but few of his Government men to occupy that island, and to 
set a watch upon the movements of strangers. Charles was likewise well 


aware that he had a warm and faithful friend in Lady Margaret, the wife 
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of Sir Alexander Macdonald, whose kindness His Royal Highness had 
already experienced. The voyage of this interesting party was perilous 
in the extreme, seeing that the whole channel was scoured by Govern- 
ment vessels, eager to arrest the Prince dead or alive, and also seeing that 
the chances for eluding their grasp were exceedingly small. But as it 
was with them either “ to do or to die,” the attempt was made. At first 
the breeze was moderate and favourable, but in a few hours one of those 
sudden summer storms, so common in these Isles, came unexpectedly on. 
The wind arose in terrific gusts, the billows rolled mountains high, and 
threatened to engulph their small craft. One of those thunder-storms set 
in, with which the Hebrideans are familiar, and at one time it became 
painfully alarming. Their boat was an open one, about twenty-four feet 
keel, and one of the best that the Long Island could furnish. The crew 
were sturdy and well-picked men—excellent seamen. They were well 
skilled in managing their craft in a storm, and yet that night they had 
much to do. Their utmost energies were called forth to steer their boat 
amid the raging billows. Unfortunately they had no compass, and when 
less than two hours at sea, the storm increased to a terrific degree, and 
lashed the ocean into deep, foaming waves! At that moment, as if to 
add to their already indescribable terror, the thunder rolled in rattling 
peals over their heads, while the lightning flashed from cloud to cloud in 
the murky atmosphere! The crew had to steer before the wind, which 
frequently shifted, and for hours they were entirely at the mercy of the 
raging elements. Yet they did their work calmly and steadily, although 
at times they instinctively exclaimed—“Ochan! is ochan! is e tha 
garbh ! ise tha garbh.” “ Alas! alas! it is rough; it is rough ”—and 
soit was. The Prince all along behaved nobly. He cheered and ani- 
mated the seamen by telling them anecdotes, but chiefly by singing verses 
of songs. Poor Flora, both anxious ani fatigued, and no doubt much 
alive to the varied dangers which surrounded her, became overpowered 
with sleep. She lay wrapped in a plaid on the ballast of the boat, and 
the Prince kept watch to prevent her slumbers being disturbed. At break 
of day they were in no small degree perplexed at seeing no land in any 
direction—nothing visible but the azure horizon all round, and having no 
compass they did not well know how to direct their helm. By this time 
the storm fortunately moderated, and while the seamen had been steering at 
random for so many hours, their hearts were at last cheered by beholding 
in the dim distance the lofty headlands of Skye. They made speedily 
for the shore, and soon approached the Point of Waternish, a promontory 
on the north-west coast of that island. But who can judge of their dis- 
may, when, on drawing near the land, they beheld a numerous party of 
the Macleod Militia on the beach waiting their arrival! The crew im- 
mediately raised the cry with one simultaneous shout—“ Mach i! Mach 
i! Mach i! air ball !’—* Out with her! Out with her! to sea with her 
immediately !"—and with a few desperate pulls the boat was rowed be- 
yond the reach of the red-coats ashore. The militia, sadly disappointed, 
and having no suitable boat to pursue, fired a shower of bullets after 
them, which fortunately did no injury, although they struck and riddled 
their sails, The danger was indeed great, seeing that one of the musket 
balls cleft the handle of the helm, and grazed one of the steersman’s 
fingers, but did no further injury. The Prince stood up and cheered the 
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crew. He told them not to mind the fellows ashore, but to do their own 
duty as they had already so bravely done. During the rapid firing of the 
militia, he endeavoured to persuade Flora to recline in the bottom of the 
boat, but the heroine, with a generosity of soul that stamped her amo 
the bravest of her sex, refused to do so unless the Prince himself, whose 
life she considered as far more valuable than her own, would take the 
same precaution. Eventually, as the danger increased, and as the bullets 
whizzed by their ears, the Prince and Flora and Niel squatted down on 
the ballast flags, until the boat had receded beyond the reach of danger, 
Early on the afternoon of Saturday the party landed safely at a place 
called Kilbride, in the parish of Kilmuir, and within five hundred yards 
of the house of Monkstadt, the residence of Sir Alexander Macdonald of 
the Isles, 

At this time there was a small cave under a shelving rock at Kilbride, 
It was beyond the high-water mark, and the Prince took shelter in it, and 
sat on Flora’s trunk, which was carried to him from the boat for that 
purpose. This cave has been almost demolished in later times by the 
removal of stones from it for building purposes. After the Prince and 
Flora and the faithful Niel had been safely landed, the crew rowed the 
boat into an adjoining creek, where they expected to enjoy some rest, and 
to partake of the abundance of refreshments which they had along with 
them, but which, owing to the storm, they could not touch since they 
left the Long Island the night before. Flora, accompanied by her servant 
Niel, walked at once to the house of Monkstadt, and for a short time the 
Prince was left alone in his solitary cave. 


Tis midnight : a lone boat is on the sea, 
And dark clouds gather, but no thoughts of fear 
Chill those brave hearts! A princely refugee 
Disguised—a faithful maiden sitting near, 
Upon whose cheek anon there falls a tear— 
Fond woman’s pledge of sympathy. A crew, 
Trusty and gallant, labour at the oars. 
The shifting wind white showers of spray uprears 
Like incense heavenward ; the water roars, 
While from huge murky clouds the lurid lightning pours ! 


( To be Continued. ) 





A LIFE PURSUIT, a sumptuous volume, by William Allan, re- 
ceived, and will be noticed in an early issue. It is an autobiographical 
sketch, in noble verse, of the remarkable life pursuit and ultimate success 
of the author in his professional career. 


THE BOOK OF THE CLUB OF TRUE HIGHLANDERS.— 
We understand that this work, by Mr C. N. Macintyre North, will be 
out of the hands of the printer about the end of July. The price of the 
few remaining unsubscribed copies has been raised from three to four 


guineas, 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS, 
By Coun CuisHoim, 
—jo—— 


IX, 


Tue cruelties of Hyder Ali, referred to last month, reminds me that a 
Strathglass man perished in the infamous Black Hole of Calcutta in 
1756. This young man, Alexander Fraser, was one of the nine sons of 
Fraser of Culbokie and Guisachan, by his wife, a daughter of Mr Macdonell 
of Ardnabi. Three of their sons died at Guisachan, two in America, two 
in the East Indies, and of two who were officers in the Austrian army 
one died in Germany, while Donald, the youngest of the family but one, 
was killed in battle. On the arrival in Strathglass of the sad intelligence 
that Donald was killed, his mother composed a plaintive elegy on him, 
the poetry of which is of a high order. She sings thus :— 


Nollaig mhor do ’n gnas bhi fuar, 
Fhuair mi sgeula mo chruaidh-ehais ; 
Domhnull donn-gheal mo run, 

Bhi ’na shineadh an tiugh a bhlair. 


Thu gun choinneal o’s do chionn, 

No ban-charaid chaomh ri gal ; 

Gun chiste, gun anart, gun chill, 

Thu ’d shineadh a’ laoigh air dail. 

’*S tu mo bheatiradh, ’s tu mo mhuirn, 
*S tu mo phlanntan ur an tus fais 

M’ og laghach is guirme suil, 

Mar bhradan fior-ghlan ’us tu marbh, 
’S bas anabaich mo mhic 

Dh’ fhag mi cho tric fo ghruaim ; 

*S ged nach suidh mi air do lic, 

Bi’dh mo bheannachd tric gu d’uaigh. 
*S ann do Ghearmailt mhor nam feachd, 
Chuir iad gun mo thoil mo mhac ; 

’S ged nach cuala cach mo reachd, 

Air mo chridhe dh’ fhag e cnoc. 

Ach ma thiodhlaic sibh mo mhac, 

’S gu’n d@’ fhalaich sibh le uir a chorp, 
Leigidh mise mo bheannachd le feachd, 
Air an laimh chuir dlighe bhais ort. 
Sguiridh mi de thuireadh dian, 

Ged nach bi mi chaoidh gun bhron ; 
’S mi ’g urnaigh ri aon Mhac Dhe, 
Gu’n robh d@’ anam a’ seinn an gloir, 


In the March number of the Celtic Magazine I find a most interesting 
Review by Captain Colin Mackenzie, F.8,A., Scot., of a book entitled 
“The Scot in New France,” by J. Macpherson Le Moine, Quebec, Mr 
Le Moine gives a glowing account of the esteem in which the Fraser 
Highlanders, or the old 78th and the old 71st Regiments, were held in 
Canada. No wonder if both the memory and the descendants of the 
Fraser Highlanders should be honoured and respected in Canada, ~ It is 
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not detracting from the merits of any other corps to say, that a more 
patriotic body of men never entered the British army than that distin- 
guished regiment. In 1757 the Hon. Simon Fraser, son of the famous 
Simon, Lord Lovat of the Forty-Five, came among his clansmen with 
letters of service to raise a regiment for the Crown. At this time Simon 
did not possess a single acre of land, his patrimony having been for- 
feited when his father was executed, so that neither fear nor favour in 
any form could be credited with the genuine welcome accorded to him on 
his return by his kinsmen and countrymen. On this his first appeal to 
them for men, the retainers on his father’s late estates at once placed him 
at the head of eight hundred of their number. The neighbours and 
gentlemen to whom he gave commissions brought seven hundred more to 
his standard. These men so signally distinguished themselves under the 
command of their natural leader, the Hon. Simon Fraser, at the taking of 
Quebec, and elsewhere in Canada, that the English Government promoted 
him to the rank of Lieutenant-General, and rewarded him with a grant 
of the family estates of Lovat, forfeited in 1746. Again, in 1775, 
he was entrusted with raising two battalions. His officers, of whom 
six besides himself were either chiefs, or presumptive heirs to chiefs of 
clans, gave General Fraser the best possible assistance in raising the 
two battalions of 2340 men. They were also called Fraser Highlanders, 
and were known in military annals as the old 71st Regiment. The 
General was a great favourite with all the men under his command. He 
was beloved and his memory much respected in his father’s country. I once 
heard an oldman, Donald Macgruer,* saying that he recollected the General, 
last time he was at home, to have ordered all the tenantry round about 
the Aird to assemble at Castle Dounie. Seeing the men assembled on 
the lawn in front of the Castle, the General came out and shook hands 
with them all. He then sent in for his elder brother, the Hon, 
Archibald Fraser, and in his presence questioned the tenantry as to 
whether any of them had cause to complain of his brother as a landlord, 
The General then turned round to the Hon. Archibald, and congratulated 
him on the happy relations which seemed to exist between him and the 
tenants, adding—‘‘I wish you to bear in mind that the estates of 
Lovat were restored to me and not to you, and I desire your tenantry to 
know that so long as you perform your duty kindly and considerately to 
them, I shall never interfere between you, but if you do not study how 
to take care of my father’s men, it will be my duty to leave the army to 
come and take possession of my father’s estates, and take care of the men 
who were instrumental in restoring these estates to our family.” Whether 
this short and plain speech had any weight with Archibald in after life I 
know not ; but certain it is that he converted Glenstrathfarrar into two 
sheep farms, by which act the fire was extinguished on ninety Highland 
hearths. So said the old people who remembered the time when the 
Glen was thickly studded with hospitable and well-to-do tenantry. 
General Fraser was dead some years before this eviction took place, he 
having died in London in 1782. 

Duncan, the Chisholm’s eldest son, whom I mentioned last month, 


* The Macgruers were a branch of the Clan Fraser, and were their hereditary 
banner-bearers, 
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was second Captain in the old 71st or Fraser Highlanders, He also died 
in London in 1782. 

Having said this much of two Chiefs who were certainly the 
foremost officers in the Fraser Highlanders, let me now say a few words 
about some of the brave men who volunteered to share the dangers and 
hardships of a Canadian campaign with their lairds and leaders. The 
first I shall refer to was John Macdonell, tenant on the Fraser estates, 
who left Inchvuilt in Glenstrathfarrar. He was distinguished from his 
neighbours by the patronymic of Ian-Buidhe mor. The men, on the eve 
of their departure from the North, were assembled at Inverness, the trans- 
ports riding at anchor in the Sound of Kessock ready to sail. They were 
all mustered on the south side of the Ness, and answered to their names. 
All were ordered to be in readiness to embark the following morning, 
and every precaution was taken to carry this order into effect ; but, under 
cover of night, our hero, John-Buidhe-mor, eluded the vigilance of the 
guards and patrols in town. He, however, felt it was of no use to attempt 
crossing the old stone bridge—the only one at that time in Inverness ; 
the river was in high flood, but John was not to be foiled. He went 
down to the large ferry-boat which in those days busily plied between 
the Maggot and the Merkinch. When he reached the boat he found it 
firmly secured by a strong iron chain, fixed in a large stone, and locked. 
What was to be done? Neither chain nor lock could he broken 
without making a noise which might betray him. At last the happy 
thought occurred to him to try whether he could not move the stone into 
the boat. John, a man of herculean size and strength, succeeded in 
lifting it and placing it in the craft, and, having rowed himself quietly 
across, he left boat and stone in that position to sink or float as they 
pleased. With all the speed he could command John went off to Inch- 
vuilt, a distance of more than thirty-two miles from Inverness. He gave 
his wife and children some important instructions about the farm, bade 
them an affectionate farewell, and retraced his steps to Inverness. 

As the muster roll was being called over next day, John was found 
missing. This led to unfavourable comments on his non-appearance, 
but General Fraser would not listen to the supposition that he had 
deserted. - Just as the men were about to embark a man in kilt and 
shirt was seen coming in great haste towards the camp, who, on approach- 
ing nearer, was discovered to be no other than the missing Ian-Buidhe 
mor, having walked over sixty-four miles during the night. “ John,” 
said General Fraser, “‘ where have you been?’ “Only to see my wife 
and children,” was John’s reply. The General gave him to understand 
that some one indicated a suspicion that he had deserted. This was too 
much for our hero; and he begged the General to let him know who the 
fellow was, that he might have the pleasure of breaking his bones and 
teaching him better manners in future. We heard nothing remarkable 
about him during the voyage until the fleet was nearing Quebec, when a 
man was observed from on board the transport, crouching along the top 
of a hill near the water. The soldiers declared that he must be a French 
spy, when John, not waiting to listen further, raised his gun, and 
fired, instantly killing the supposed spy, The sound warned the garrison 
and caused great commotion. General Fraser, accosting John, told him 
firmly, “ Ud, ud, Iain, Iain cuimhnich ¢-exercise,” “ An diabhul, eacarsi 
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na eacarsi,” ars’ Iain, “ach eacarsi an fheidh, far am faic mise namhaid 
cuiridh mi peilear troimh ’chorp.” That is, “ Tut! tut! John, you must 
mind your exercise.” “The devil, exercise or exercise,” replied John, 
“but the exercise of the stag. Wherever I see an enemy I will put a 
bullet through his body ”—a characteristic specimen of the discipline of 
Tan Buidhe Mor. 

Some time after this episode a French bravado sent a challenge to the 
Fraser Highlanders, in which he offered to fight the best swordsman 
among them. “Do you think he is in earnest,” inquired John. “So 
much so,” replied his friends, “ that the Regiment will be bound in honour 
to make up a purse of gold for him if his challenge is not accepted.” 
“He will take no gold from us,” said John, “for I will meet him to- 
morrow morning.” The meeting took place in presence of a large number 
of witnesses. The combatants stood facing each other. The Frenchman 
first made some grand move to show his agility and command over his 
weapon, but in the twinkling of an eye John was within arm’s length of 
his antagonist, “ striking him at the third button,” as he himself used to 
say. The foolish Frenchman, with all his fencing skill, fell down dead, 
uttering a hideous yell. ‘ May be it is counting his gold he is,” said 
John—who was carried home in triumph on the shoulders of his com- 
rades. All the officers and men congratulated him on his skill with the 
sword, and asked him how he managed to kill the Frenchman? “When 
we steod on the ground looking at each other,” said John, “ the fool 
thought he would frighten me!—Ghearr e figear m’ anmhaoin air mo 
bheul-thaobh—he -zut the figure of strife before me. I sprang over and 
struck him at the third button, and he fell dead as a herring.” . 

The next Strathglass man in this distinguished Regiment whom I shall 
mention is Alexander Macdonell from Invercannich, known by the 
patronymic of Alastair Dubh. His courage and daring seem to have 
been the admiration of the whole Regiment. By the united testimony of 
his countrymen who served in the Fraser Highlanders and afterwards re- 
turned to Strathglass, it was recorded in the district that Alastair Dubh 
was one of a camp of British soldiers occupying some outlying post in 
Canada, where some of the contents of the military stores under their 
charge were disappearing in a mysterious way ; and the officers, determined 
to detect and punish the culprit, ordered the soldiers to watch the stores 
every night in turn until the thief was discovered. Strange to say 
the first sentinel placed on this duty never returned. Sentry after sentry 
took his turn and place, not one of whom were again seen. One night 
the duty fell to the lot of some faint-hearted man, who, firmly believing 
that he would never return, was much disconcerted. Alastair Dubh, as 
compassionate as he was brave, pitied the poor man, and bade him cheer up, 
asking him at the same time what he would be disposed to give him if he 
would mount guard that night in his place. “ Everything I have in the 
world” was the reply. Alastair did not ask for more than the loan of his 
bonnet, his topcoat, and his gun for that night only, all of which were 
readily placed at his disposal, Alastair began his preparations for the 
night watch by crossing some pieces of wood, on which he placed his 
neighbour's topcoat and bonnet. He proceeded to examine the gun, and 


loaded it with two bullets, He then primed and loaded his own gun witha ° 


similar charge, remarking that such was his favourite shot when deer- 
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stalking in Strathglass. Alastair mounted guard at the appointed time, 
took his two guns along with him, one bayonet, and the dummy in top- 
coat and bonnet. He stuck the dummy in the snow within some fifty or 
sixty yards of the sentry-box in which he stood. Ordering the man he 
relieved to retire, he expressed an opinion that the contents of his two 
muskets would give a warm reception to the first two thieves who 
approached the stores, and that the bayonet would probably satisfy the 
curiosity of a few more of them. During the night he noticed a huge 
object, under cover of a thick shower of snow, coming towards the stores 
by a circuitous route, apparently with the view of getting behind the 
dummy. In this the monster succeeded, and getting within a few paces 
of it he tiger-like sprang upon it, when both fell on the snow. The strange 
object was soon on his legs, but no sooner was he up than a couple of 
bullets from Alastair brought him again to the ground. After a minute’s 
moaning and rolling on the snow, he managed to get up and attempted 
to reach the sentry- box, but Macdonell fired at him a second time, sending 
two more bullets through his body. This brought the monster again to 
the ground, this time to leave it no more. 

By this time the whole garrison beat to arms and soon crowded round 
the body of a gigantic Red Indian. A strong party was sent on the 
track made in the snow, in his approach, by the wild savage ; they thus 
managed to trace and reach his cave, which was found guarded by a 
fierce red Indian squaw and a young man, both of whom prepared to 
give battle. The woman was killed in the struggle which ensued to cap- 
ture them. The soldiers ransacked the cave, and found every cask 
of rum, box of sugar, and other article that had been stolen from 
the camp, either wholly or partially consumed, in the cave. Horrible to 
relate they also found the heads of every one of their missing comrades 
in the dreadful place, Just as if exhibited like trophies, each head was 
suspended by the queue, or pigtail, then worn by the British soldier, 
from a peg round the inside of this charnel house. The young Indian was 
bound hand and foot, brought to the camp, and placed on board the first 
vessel that sailed for Britain. This specimen of the wild Canadian 
native was so fierce and unmanageable that the sailors found it necessary 
to chain him to the mainmast of the vessel—a restraint so uncon- 
genial to one used to such a free and easy life, that he died on board, 
when he was consigned to the deep. 

But how, it may be asked, was the brave Alexander Macdonell rewarded 
for having brought the murderer of his comrades to such a condign and 
well-deserved punishment? The truth must be told, however unpalate- 
able. Indeed, in this case, it is even more; it is disgraceful. He re- 
ceived no reward whatever. It was adding insult to injury to 
tell him that, as he was not a scholar, according to the usual 
acceptation of that term, his country could do nothing for him! So much 
was the heroic Alastair hurt on learning this that he soon afterwards died 
of grief, or, as his comrades used to say, ‘‘’Sgain a chridhe leis an taire.” 
Let me only add that I often heard old men saying that they were inti- 
mately acquainted with him; that he was, though unusually strong 


_ und powerful, until roused by his ideas of duty, exceedingly quiet ; and 


that in all these respects he left not his equal in Strathglass. 
(To be Continued.) 
D2 
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A GAELIC HYMN. 


By ALExaNDER CaMPBELL (Alastair Buidhe Mac Iamhair), the 


Gairloch Bard. 
—o—— 


’S ion’adh leam an nadur 

Tha air tarmachdainn ’s na sloigh, 

Tha ’cur cloinne ’n aghaidh ’m parantan, 
Is iomadh lannail phost. 

Tha moran air an sirachdainn 

"Nan traillean aig an fheoil ; 

’Se 'n deigh th’ ac’ air an ardan 

A dh’ fhagas iad ’n am broin. 

Ach ’s mor am brdn ri smuanachadh 
Gun chaill an sluagh an cédir, 

A ni tha iad a buachailleachachd 

Nach dean e buanachd dhoibh. 

Nuair thig oidhche ’n uamhais oirn, 

’*S a bheir sinn suas an deo, 

Gum b’ fhearr dhuinn caoin an ¢’ Slanuighear, 
No na dh’ fhagas sinn do stér. 


’*S mor an ceo ’s an dorchadas, 

A thug air falbh ar cail, 

Is sixn ag iarraidh beartais, 

Far an d’ fhairtlich e air cach. 

Ar n-inntinn air a h’ eigneachdainn, 
Ge d’ tha ar ceilidh gearr ; 

Bu mho againn na chaithe’ sinn, 
Na breitheanas is bas. 


’S nuair thig am bas cha tillear e, 
Cha ’n ionnan e ’s gach tdir, 

Cha ’n fhuirich e ri deisealas, 

’S cha ghabh e leth-sgeul broin. 


Is mar a faigh sinn uidheam 

Gu na slighe bi sinn fann ; 

Cha chuir an saoghal cnodach oirnn, 
No h-uile stor a th’ ann. 


An Ti a chaidh an urras oirnn, 
’S a dh’ fhuiling ris a chrann, 
Mar dean E-fein ar teasairginn, 
Cha bhi ar seasaidh ann. 

Cha b’ eagal dhuinn 4 teasairginn 
Na seasadh sinn ri aithn’, 

Na ’n gabhadh sinn mar dhileab e 
O’s cionn gach ni, ’s cach tain, 
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Ach ’s tur a mheall an saoghal oirnn, 

’S an gaol a thug sinn da; 

Ged gheibheadh sinn na dh’ iarradh sinn, 
Cha riaraich e nar cail ; 


Oir tha nar cail do-riaraichte, 
’S ar miann ga thoir air falbh, 
Tha ar creidimh failingeach, 
’S tha Namhaid air nar lorg. 


Ghoid e ar cuid talantan, 

Nuair thar e sud, san dorch ; 

An aite dhuinn ’bhi ’g aideachadh, 
’S ann ’ghabh sinn aigneadh borb. 


Cha dean biirb ar sabhaladh, 
Nuair thig am bas mu’n cuairt ; 
Luchd mor-chuis agus ardain, 
Theid an caradh anns an uaigh. 


Cha ’n aith’near luchd a bheartais innte 
Seach an t’ aircleach truagh, 

Ag cadal anns’ a smuirich, 

Far nach duisgear gu la-luain, 


Mas th’ ann a theaghlach Adhamh thu, 
’S gur aill leat a bhi beo, 

Faigh airmeachd gu da thearnadh, 

O gach namhaid th’ ort an toir. 


Cuir creideamh mar sgiath didein ort, 
’S na sin ach tis a chdir, 

’*S mar ’bi thu air an fhirinn 

Theid do dhiteadh latha ’mhdid. 

Tha latha ’mhoid sin uamhasach, 

Do ’n t’ sluagh as miosa cail ; 

Tha sinne ’faotainn tuaraisgeul, 

Gur h-uamhasach an gair. 

Bi'idh feadhainn eile luath-ghaireach, 
Gun bhrén, gun ghruaim, gu brath, 
Toir cliu do’n Ti thug fuasgladh dhoibh, 
S do ’n Uan th’ air a dheas laimh. 








BIOGRAPHIES OF LIVING HIGHLANDERS.—We understand 
that a series of Sketches of contemporary Highlanders is to appear in the 
Biograph, a monthly magazine, published in London, entirely devoted to 
“Men of our own Time.” An interesting Biography of Mr Donald Mac- 
dougall, late Royal Tartan Warehouse, appears in the June number ; and 
we are informed that one of the Rev. Alex. Stewart, F.S.A. Scot., 
(“ Nether-Lochaber ”), will appear in the issue for July, from the same 
pen. Others will follow. 
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A HIGHLAND LEGEND. 


S eenenenetil anna 


THERE was once upon a time a very cautious and prudent matron residing 
in a hamlet among the Highland hills. She had an only son whom she 
adored—which is a species of idolatry that mothers with only sons are 
given to. This son had fallen in love with a young girl in a neighbour. 
ing glen, and resolved to marry her. The mother was not very well 
pleased at this resolution on the part of her son, for she thought, as 
he was sufficient for her happiness, that she ought to have been sufficient 
for his. We have said, however, that she was a prudent woman, and so 
she resolved, rather than part with her son, to take his wife into her 
house also. The young people were married, the wife took up her 
abode in her mother-in-law’s home, and the old lady resolved to test her 
new daughter-in-law’s power to keep a secret before she would give her 
any of her confidences. The power of keeping a secret was always con- 
sidered in the Highlands to be one of the cardinal virtues, and to this 
day the Southron is spoken of with contempt as one who wears his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at. “Ceilidh an Gall an rud nach eil 
fios aig air”; “The Lowlander will conceal what he does not know,” 
being a frequent saying among the people. It is always more or less a 
painful arrangement to make a young wife live under the eyes and beneath 
the same roof as her mother-in-law. They may both be excellent women, 
but they are not in a position to appreciate each other, however sensible 
they are ; the “ women that own” a man are naturally rivals, and, there- 
fore, there must be jealousy between them, more or less. 

The Ruth and Naomi bond seldom exists out of the Bible, and there 
even it was formed in very exceptional circumstances, Testing the young 
wife in different ways seems to have been a frequent habit in these olden 
times. A skein of tangled yarn was given her to wind when she first came 
home, and if she lost her temper over it, so as to snap a single thread, 
she would not be trusted with any duty requiring delicate care or patience. 
In this instance it was the power of the young wife to keep a secret that 
was to be tested, and it was done as follows :— 

The elder lady one day, with an air of great importance and secrecy, 
took the young one aside and said she was going to tell her some awful 
secret, and that she must swear she would never reveal it to a human 
being, not even to her husband. The poor creature, flattered with such 
marks of confidence, and having her curiosity aroused, promised faithfully. 
“ Remember,” said the old lady, “ it is to the hearthstone I am telling it.” 
“Tt is indeed,” said the daughter-in-law, “for the hearthstone will re- 
peat it before I will.” Then, said the elder one, I will tell you what 
happened to me when I expected to have a child once. I was brought 
to bed of a cat, no one living knows it, and I would die rather than any 
one else would know it but yourself. The young woman was astonished 
at the terrible nature of the secret, but vowed that it would be faithfully 
kept, and that no human ear would ever hear the story from her. The 
poor creature was quite in earnest about keeping the secret, but alas for 
human weakness ; it became a burden so heavy that she could not bear it, 
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A thousand times it had been on the tip of her tongue when talking con- 
fidentially with a neighbour, It surged within her as the waves of the 
ocean that could not rest, and with the greatest difficulty she from day to 
day resisted the temptation of whispering it to some one. At length it 
quite overmastered her, and still afraid of her awe-inspiring mother-in- 
law, she dared not tell it to any human being, but she slipped out, and, ad- 
dressing herself to the bright stars that shone above her head, she said— 


A rionnag ’s a reultag bhreac, 
Rug mo whathair cheile cat. 


Which, in a free translation, may be rendered thus— 


Ye speckled star above the earth, 
My mother-in-law to a cat gave birth. 


The old lady, who had evidently been watching the young one keenly, 
had followed her out, and, listening, she heard her address to the star, 
and, to show that she was caught in her hour of weakness and in the act 
of betrayal, she cried out sternly— 


A bhrionnag ’s a bhreugag bhochd, 
Cha ’n e rug mi fein ach mac. 


Which may be translated— 


Ye poor base lying one, 
Not a cat did I bear, but a son. 


And so the poor creature hung her head in shame, knowing that she 
would never more be intrusted with any secret of importance by her 
mother-in law. 

Now [ think this young wife caught a tartar in her mother-in-law, and 
that she was too hardly dealt with, seeing she so far kept her word as not 
to give the secret to any human being, and that she did not exaggerate by 
saying two cats or three cats. She neither proved base or lying as her 
mother-in-law scandalously called her. She only proved weak, and that 
was misfortune enough. In this story we see something very much 
akin to the experience of the barber of King Midas, who, bursting almost 
with the weight of the strange secret committed to his charge, dug a hole 
in the earth, and, to relieve his soul, whispered into it ‘“ King Midas be it 
known to you has very very long ass’s ears under that cap of his.” The 
secret that the barber committed to the earth was whispered by the reeds 
that grew out of the place into which he had so anxiously poured it to 
relieve his over-burdened spirit. The earth refused to keep his secret ; 
and this poor young wife, who gave her's to the air, was equally unfor- 
tunate. 

MARY MACKELLAR. 





ROB DONN’S MONUMENT.—We have received an excellent 
photograph of this monument, erected to the Reay Gaelic bard in 1827, 
from Mr Munro, photographer, Dingwall. 
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THE LATE DR PATRICK BUCHAN. 


ip 


Patrick Bucuan, M.A., M.D., and Ph. D., eldest son of the late Mr Peter 
Buchan, Peterhead, died at his residence, Orchardhill, Stonehaven, on the 
evening of Wednesday, 25th of May, aged 66 years. Dr Buchan was 
born in Peterhead, where he received his elementary education, and after- 
wards studied at Aberdeen University, where he gained several bursaries, 
and took his M.A. and M.D. at an unusually early age. On the 
completion of his college career, he commenced, and continued for a short 
time, to practice as a country doctor. He afterwards became a West 
India merchant, making Glasgow his headquarters, and occasionally visit- 
ing India. At an early period, he became connected with the Lancashire 
Insurance Company, acting as superintendent of agents ; and, coupled with 
that office, he was also for a time resident secretary in Inverness, until 
nearly two years ago, when he retired to reside at Orchardhill, Stone- 
haven, a property of his own, where he died. In 1836 he married Isa- 
bella, the fourth daughter of Captain Guthrie, Stonehaven, who survives 
him 





Dr Buchan possessed many agreeable qualities. Perhaps he will be 
best known by the many sweet and genuine Scottish songs that he wrote 
for the “ Book of Scottish Songs,” “ Whistle Binkie,” and other similar 
publications. In his early days he was fond of literary pursuits, but he 
was always careful that the authorship of his contributions should not 
become known. From time to time he has contributed many articles, 
songs, and poems to the magazines and newspapers published in the 
localities where he chanced to be residing at the time. Among the better 
known of his literary efforts, we may mention “The Garland of Scotia” 
(Glasgow: Wm. Mitchison 1841), which was edited jointly by him and 
Mr John Turnbull. The introduction, “ Remarks on ancient Music and 
Songs of Scotland,” and the notes were the work of the Doctor, while Mr 
Turnbull was chiefly concerned with the arranging of the music, which 
was adapted for the voice, flute, and violin, &c. This work, once very 
popular, now scarce, was dedicated to Scotland’s sweetest singer, John 
Wilson. Deceased aided considerably in editing the two volumes of 
Scottish songs and ballads, published by Maurice Ogle & Co., Glasgow, 
in 1871. In 1868 his work entitled “The Genesis of the Angels; or 
the Mosaic narrative of Creation and Geology reconciled,” was published 
by W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh, and again the same work was issued by 
Maurice Ogle & Co. in 1870. In 1872 there appeared from his pen a 
handsome foolscap 4to volume entitled “ Legends of the North: The 
Guidman o’ Inglismill and the Fairy Bride.” He wrote various news- 
paper articles on commerce and sanitary reform. In consequence of a 
series of papers on the last named subject, he was created a Ph. D. of the 
University of Jena. When in Inverness, he wrote a number of popular 
legendary tales of the Highlands, which appeared in the Celtie Magazine, 
and which were highly appreciated by the reader. Nine of these 
were afterwards published in “The Historical Tales and Legends of 
the Highlands,” compiled by the editor. Although this was generally 
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known among friends, Dr Buchan was unwilling to have the authorship 
publicly recorded in the book itself; but as his other works have now 
been mentioned by his friend, the editor of the Peterhead Sentinel, to 
whom we are indebted for the above particulars, we feel at liberty to ac- 
knowledge Dr Buchan’s share of the “ Historical Tales and Legends of 
the Highlands.” Those Tales which he wrote are “ The Spell of Cadboll,” 
“Prince Charlie and Mary Macleod,” “James Macpherson, the famous 
Musician and Freebooter,” “The Raid of Cillechriost,” “ John Mackay 
of Farr,” “ Castle Urquhart and the Fugitive Lovers,” ‘“ Cawdor Castle,” 
“The Bonnie Earl of Moray,” and “'The Rout of Moy.” Among others 
which he contributed to the Celtie Magazine are “The Gunns,” “ Allan 
nan Creach,” “ Kilchurn Castle,” “Fairies in the Highlands,” and a 
legendary poem on “ Castle Urquhart.” 

Several of his song compositions were set to music by eminent com- 

posers, and enjoyed considerable popularity. For many years he had 
from time to time been engaged on what promised to be an exhaustive 
and valuable work on the Proverbs of all nations ; but it is to be regretted 
that the worry of business prevented him finishing a work for which his 
taste, his scholarly attainments, and his knowledge of the subject specially 
fitted him. His appreciation and knowledge of music was considerable, 
and his execution on the violin, particularly of Scottish music, commended 
itself to good judges. Few men were better acquainted with Scottish 
poets and poetry, and the language of his mother country always possessed 
a living charm for him. Two winters ago he read a paper on “ The Scot- 
tish Language,” before the Field Club and Scientific Society of Inverness, 
afterwards published for private circulation. Literature being a favourite 
pastime with Dr Buchan, he cultivated and enjoyed an acquaintance, and 
kept up correspondence with many of the best-known men of letters of 
the present and past generation. His manner was particularly frank and 
agreeable ; his disposition kindly, and his conversation instructive, and at 
times highly entertaining. With these qualities, it is not surprising that, 
when a young man in Glasgow, his home was the favourite resort of such 
men as Motherwell, Sandy Rodger, Whitelaw, David Robertson, and other 
congenial spirits. Although he gave up the life of a medical practitioner 
as a means of livelihood, he never ceased to keep himself posted up in 
connection with the profession, and he was ever ready and willing to do 
good where opportunity occurred. During his connection with the Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company he did much good and honest work, and to 
his unwearied exertions in England, Scotland, and Ireland for sixteen 
years, on behalf of that company, no small amount of its success is due. 
For such work he had special aptitude, and never failed to apply himself 
with heart and hand. What he undertook to do he never failed to do it 
well. 

We may add that when ke left Inverness a strong feeling was widely 
and openly expressed that he did not receive the consideration, from the 
Directors of the Lancashire Assurance Company, which long and faithful 
service would lead his friends to expect, and he was held in such universal 
esteem that a good deal of local business was lost to the Inverness office 
in consequence, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLES OF 800T 
LAND, from a.D, 1493 to a.D, 1625. By DonaLD Grecory; Second Edition 
Glasgow : Thomas D. Morrison, 


Tuere is no book better known to the readers of the Celtic Magazine, 
at least by repute, than Gregory’s Highlands and Isles. It has often 
been our privilege to quote it in the History of the Macdonalds now 
passing through these pages, and in the History of the Mackenzies, pub- 
lished a few years ago. For the period with which it deals it is incom- 
parably the best and most authentic work in existence on the history of 
the North-West Highlands and Islands of Scotland. The work originally 
appeared in 1836, while Mr Gregory was the valued Secretary of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. He made a tour through the greater 
part of the Highlands and the Hebrides, and gathered a mass of informa- 
tion such as no worker in the same field ever had access to. Indeed he is 
said to have almost cleared the district of all existing family MSS. His 
researches in the public Records for the period to which his work refers 
must have been of a most exhaustive and complete character. No one 
can look into its pages without being fully satisfied on that point; and 
every student of Highland history will ever continue to regret that the 
author did not live long enough to give to the world the continuation of 
his work which he intended. The mass of family MSS. and other valu- 
able information which he collected must contain material of great his- 
torical value, and we are glad to learn that they are in the hands of his 
friend, the learned Dr Skene, who recently made such a valuable con- 
tribution, in “Celtic Scotland,” to the history of the Highlands. 

The original work was for many years difficult to get, as it has 
long been out of print ; and Mr Morrison has, by the publication of this 
handsome edition, conferred a boon upon all who take an interest in the 
history of the Highlands. No Celtic student with any pretence to an 
accurate knowledge of his subject can get on without it. All our modern 
historians have freely drawn upon it as the best authority extant, and we 
are glad that it has now been placed within the reach of all interested 
in the subject. 

The work, as it now appears, is printed in the same bold type as the 
original, on rather better paper, and is, in all respects, worthy of the 
author, the enterprising publisher, and the subject. 


—y$ ——_ 
TALES OF THE HIGHLANDS, by Sir THomas Dick LaupDER, Baronet ; by the 
same Publisher. 


Tuis is a re-print of a fine Collection of Highland Tales, which had be- 
come very scarce and most difficult to get. It is uniform in style with 
the “ Highland Legends,” by the same author and publisher, recently 
noticed in these pages ; and, like all Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s produc- 
tions, written in a most attractive manner. It has been said by good 
authorities that the author has never been excelled in telling a Highland 
story for agreeableness and elegance of style. Those given in the volume 
before us are among his very best, and we feel sure that all who possess 
lhiis Legends will not rest satisfied until they have procured the companion 
volume of Highland Tales. We must again express our gratitude to Mr 
Morrison for his enterprise and pluck in placing so many valuable works 
connected with the Highlands within the reach of the ordinary reader at 
such reasonable rates, 








